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“WORKING OUT THE ROAD TAX.”"—~ngraved for the American Agricdiurtet: 


Our readers are here treated to a scene on 
which, or the like of which, they must have 
looked many atime, Mr. A. M. Fuller, a mer- 
chant of Meadville, Pa., a gentleman of true 
public spirit, in his travels about his own 
region, as he looked after his large dairy in- 
terests, felt the evil of the ways he travelled, 
and saw some cause of its continuance. At his 
instance, A, G. Richmond, Esq., a young law- 
yer of his town, painted the above picture on | 
canvas, and Prof. A. B. Hyde, of Alleghany | 

| 


College, kindly sent us a photograph from 
which this is engraved. It is nofancy sketch. 
The locality can be identified and the men are | 
fairly average citizens, only a little *‘ muci- 
lated” to make identity obscure.—The. first 
sketch contained a colt, which aggravated | 
the case by being always in the way, and by | 
its dam needing frequent rest for his benefit. | 
The earnest old man, and the tall boy at the 
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scraper are stated to be from Vermont ; the 
rest are ‘‘Pennamites.” This picture is not a 
caricature; it is a simple holding of the 
mirror up to nature. Study it. Prof. Hyde 
writes : ‘‘How we proceed here, is about as 
follows. The farmers of the district are 
notified to appear at a certain date for duty. 
One or two teams and a dozen men gather 


| to the portion of the road to be repaired. 
As the Road District is a simple unit of 


Democracy, each man is as good as a ‘‘ boss,” 
and is mostly exempt from labor; the boys 


' flourish the spade and hoe, but the horses 


are the laboring class. As for our ‘ earth- 
works,” the deep, narrow side ditches are cut 
still deeper; the large stones and small 
boulders along the footpaths are rolled into 
the center of the track, and the finish given 
with a top-dressing of sod. . Logs, rails, etc., 
are then laid on the flanks to compel travel 





on the center. Should the process be inter- 
rupted (which often happens), the road is 
left variegated with piles of dirt which some- 
times lie unspread for the season, reminding 
the traveller ‘‘rolling through an unfriendly 
world,” that something has been done to- 
wards improvement? Probably we can all 
see that this is a good way not to do it....Is 
there not a better way? A few citizens, our 
best farmers, are proposing to use the same 
good and strong sense on the roads as they 
use on afarm. A letter from the original 
McAdam, to a farmer in’ Central New York, 
was long kept, in which he says: ‘‘ Remem- 
ber that in your region, if you keep stones 
out and water off, you have a road.” Simple 
advice, yet needing wit to follow it! Two 
ideas are growing in the minds of our people, 
both tending to reform. One is to find the 
man who has plain engineering wit, adequate 
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It is difficult to tell just what kind of 
weather November will bring. We are like] 
to have hard frosts, some snow storms, iene. 
foretaste of the coming winter. The fine 
mellow weather of October often lingers, 
and a long Indian Summer may allow the 
doing of a large amount of out-door work 
All in all, this is a month when much may be 
expected in fair weather and foul, and there. 
fore it is all the more necessary that every 
good day be taken advantage of, and every 
bad one be provided against. Should any of 
the work that properly belongs to last month 
be still unfinished, such as sowing winter 
grain, husking corn, etc., it should be pushed 
to completion at once. The wheat that ig 
sown in early November often does well, 
though late sowing has nothing in itself to 





to light a lamp at noon to find him, but, 
when found, he is a treasure. He is to be 
put and kept in charge of the roads. The 
other is to make the tax a cash business. The 
assessments being payable in cash, the over- 
seer can employ whom he chooses, and, if he 
employs the residents of his district, they 
work better on a cash basis. A good road 
saves wear and tear of wagon, horses, and 
driver ; it tells a pleasant tale of the good 
sense, and good faith of the neighborhood, 
and it adds something material to the value 
of every farm along its course.—Study the 
picture, and use it. It is an ‘Object Lesson.” 
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James A. Garfield. 
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Since the American Agriculturist made its 
last visit to the homes of its readers, those 
homes have been saddened as witha sense of 
personal bereavement, when the intelligence 
came that the President was dead. The eyes 
of a whole nation watched by his bed side, 
and it is not extravagant to say that the whole 
civilized world listened to his pulse-beats. 
Yet he, who had borne up so bravely, at last 
yielded, his death causing a grief unpre- 
cedented in human history. It is not for us 
to add to the many eulogies that have been 
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rain. The tops of the roots make good feed 
for cows, and especially the young stock. If 
stacked in large heaps they soon decay and 
become worthless, and when thinly spread 
they become dried and valueless. A moder- 
ately thick layer of them spread in some 


he was still her son. It was the glimpses 
that we have been allowed to have of his 
home life, his patience and cheerfulness when 
in pain, his courage in the face of death that so 
turned human hearts to him in his affliction. 
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shady place is the best for keeping them 
fresh and palatable. This is a time when 
the weeds—if left to grow—will have gone 
to seed, and all such should be gathered and 
burned—not thrown on the manure or com- 
post heap. All young weeds, sods, and refuse 
from the root field, etc., may go into, and add 


value to, the compost heap. If there isamuck | 
| in them—not to mention the economy in 


bed at hand, a quantity of muck may be 





—— 


Fig. 1.—A TOOL SLED, OR ‘‘BOAT.”? 


taken out, and placed in a dry place to un- | 


dergo the ‘‘ weathering” necessary to fit it 
for a fertilizer to the soil, or better still, as an 


absorbent of liquid manure in the stable and | 


feeding shed. If muck is used in the farm 
economy, there should be a muck heap, that 
is, a supply that has been subjected for a 
season to the action of the elements, before 
it is used. Should the season continue to 
be dry, draining of swamp lands will be in 


order. It isa serious error to dig the ditches | 
s0 narrow as is done in many cases. A | 
wide ditch, with very sloping edges, is the | 
only kind that will last for any great length | 
of time. It is far better to do thoroughly | 


what is done, and leave the work to be taken 


up the next season. 
Notes on Farm Stock. ! 


It is nearly time to consider the winter 
feeding of farm stock, at least this is the 
month to make all the plans and get every- | 
thing in order for the cold season that will | 
soon be at hand. The question of winter | 
feeding in all its bearings is an important | 
one. There is aconstant outgo of fodder, | 
and the problem is to so govern the expen- | 
diture that the best returns may be obtained. 
Not only must the animals be “kept,” but | 
they must be kept well, that the opening of | 
the new year of pasturage may not find them 
run down, or as it is termed ‘“ spring poor.” 
Aside from bringing the stock through in a | 



















Fig. 2.—A FEED RACK FOR CATTLE 


healthy and vigorous condition, there is the 
manure to be considered. This should be a 
good dividend upon the winter's outlay, and 
therefore it should have a place ir. the plans 
for winter feeding. It cannot be too strongly 
urged, that the best manure is made under 
cover. The same system which gives the 
best protection and care to the animals will 
insure the most satisfactory returns in the | 
manure from them. Feeding for manure is 
more and more to be a leading factor in the 
winter keeping of farm animals. A plenty 
of the best feed, a free supply of pure water, 
and warm’ quarters, are three essentials in 











profitable winter farming. This does not | 
' mean that the animals shall be in the stalls | 


and stables all the time, but it does preclude 


that out-of-door, straw-stack feeding when | 
the animals must stand in unprotected, | 
shivering groups the whole night through. | 
Sheds—and good ones—will pay for them- 


selves in the better manure that will be made 


food for the animals thus protected. Figure 
2 shows a form of feed rack for cattle that 
are fed loose under sheds. It is portable, re- 
quires but little skill to make it, and is an 
economical method of placing the fodder be- 
fore the animals, The lower part, A, is a box 
six feet square, and 20 inches high, with 


pieces of scantling in the corners which serve | 
. . | 
as feet. Two pieces of scantling, B, B, across | 


the ends of the top support the cross-bars, C, 
C, which make the bottom of the rack. 
Hard-wood should be used for the rounds. A 
partition, P, is put through the middle of the 


' yack, when four animals will eat without 


disturbing each other. Winter dairying is 
profitable business in many localities, but it 
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needs a careful and thoughtful hand to take | 
charge of the work. Very much depends | 


upon regularity of milk- 
ing, feeding, and all 
work about the stables. 
Work horses need the 
best of care, and even 
those that are idle dur- 













Fig. 3.—A CONVENIENT GRAIN BIN. 
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| This isa time when a definite plan for the 

| next season should be matured in all the de- 

| partments of the orchard and garden. 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Trees planted this fall should have earth 
drawn up around them, making a mound 12 
to 15 inches in hight. It should be of solid, 
clean earth, free from all sods, weeds, etc., or 
else it will furnish a winter home for mice. 
The mound thus made serves a double pur- 
pose of a support to the young tree against 
the winds of winter, and prevents mice from 
gnawing the tree. Rabbits can do much 
harm to a.young orchard. When the trees 
are few they can be protected by bands of 
cloth, or even tarred paper. These pests 
have a distaste for meat, and may be kept 
away from the trees by rubbing them with 
flesh or smearing the trunks with blood. 
Boys can catch many of them by trapping, 
and afford what is to many an acceptable 
variety for the table. If the weather remains 
mild, and the ground open, trees may be still 
planted. South of the 40th parallel planting 
may be done during the greater part of the 
winter. Planting in the fall relieves the 
pressure of spring work. If the ground is 
frozen, rather than place the roots among 


| frozen clods, it is better to heel-in the trees 


until spring. The labels upon the trees 
should be looked to. Never leave the labels 
on the trees that are placed there in the gur- 


| sery. hey are usually wired on tightly, and 


are only intended to identify the trees when 
received, and not for permanent use. Un- 
less labels are well made and firmly fastened 
to the trees, they are soon lost. The old 
kind made of pine, and marked with a rather 
hard lead pencil upon a fresh coat of white 
lead paint is cheap and durable. Some pre- 
fer zine strips. For orchards it is best to 


| have a chart, with each tree and its kind re- 


ing the winter will suffer from lack of | 


attention. They should have a run in the 
yard, but any violent exercise upon the frozen 


} 


and slippery ground may cause lasting in- 


juries. Colts during their first winter need 
special attention, as they are, or should be, 


| growing rapidly, and the colt is father to the 


horse. If it is pinched now, the stunted 


growth will diminish its value during its | 


whole lifetime. Ewes that are to drop early 


| lambs should be by themselves, and receive 
, an abundance of good, nutritious food and 


pure water. A convenient bin for holding a 
ready supply of grain for the farm stock is 
shown in figure 3. The two top boards in 
front are hinged and fastened up by hooks at 
the end; they may be let down as desired. 
One section of the double bin is shown closed, 


' and the other open with the front let down, 
| making it easy to remove the grain. The 


matter of the winter care of poultry is treated 
elsewhere at length, in a separate article. 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 
—=-— 


So gradual is the approach of winter, that 
frequently the work which naturally belongs 
to the open, pleasant weather of October, 
may be carried on well into November. It 
should be remembered that spring with us is 





_ short, and the amountof work is so great 


that it is the busiest season of the year. A 
late autumn may be made to greatly relieve 
the pressure of spring work, by allowing 
many things to be done well in advance. 


| 





corded, and not trust at all to labels. Cions 
may be cut as soon as the leaves fall, packed 


| in sawdust or sand, and put i a cool cellar 


until needed for grafting. Care should be 
taken in selecting the cions, cutting them 
only from thrifty and healthy trees. It is 


| better to buy cions than to use any poor 


ones. Root grafting is done during the win- 
ter, and therefore the stocks should be in a 
convenient place. They are taken from the 
ground before it freezes, assorted, tied in 
bundles, and then placed in boxes with the 
roots covered with soil and put in a cellar, 
The seeds of trees for spring planting are 
best preserved by mixing them with sand 
and placing the boxes in a cool and dry 
place out of the way of the mice. The 
fences and gates of the orchard and nursery 
should be in good order at all times, and 
especially at this season, when astray animal 


may get in and do serious damage. 
Sr 


The Fruit Garden, 

Blackberries and raspberries may be 
planted as late as the weather allows. These 
plants start into growth so early that it is 
better to set them in autumn. When new 
plants are desired they can be readily raised 
from root cuttings. Roots are removed from 
old plants by cutting down near the base 
with a spade, and taking up the severed 
roots. These are cut up into pieces three 
inches long, and placed in boxes of earth, 
and put in a cool cellar. Or they may be 
buried outside below the reach of frost, where 
water will not stand. Root cuttings, kept 
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cool and yet not frozen, will, during the win- 
ter, make preparations for growth. One or 
more buds will be formed on each piece. The 
ends of the cuttings will have callused, and 
often more or less roots have formed; they 
are then to be set in the open ground very 
early in spring. Tender raspberries should 
be covered this month. The canes are bent 
down in the direction of the rows and covered 
‘with a few inches of earth. Currant cut- 
tings are made from the present year’s 
growth, removed from the bushes at the 
time of pruning, and should be about six 
inches long ; these may be set in the open 
ground and covered with litter, or in boxes 
of soil placed in the cellar. The grape 
vines should be pruned as soon as leaves 
fall. Vines set this spring should have only 
one or two shoots, according to their vigor. 
There is no rule for pruning an old vine 
—enough buds should be left to produce a 
sufficient number of shoots for leaves and 
fruit. 





Grape cuttings are made from the | 


branches pruned off, and should have two | 


or three buds each; tie them in bundles 
carefully, label and pack in earth in the cel- 
lar. Many sorts, as the Concord, will grow 
from such cuttings planted in the open 
ground in spring; those with harder wood 
require special treatment. The Delaware, 
for example, requires the bundles of cut- 
tings to be puddled in thin mud for half 
tifeir lower length, then set upside down in 
a cold frame with fine earth sprinkled among 
the bundles, and covered to the depth of four 
inches. Before freezing weather sets in, the 
cold frame is filled up with straw or forest 
leaves, and covered with boards. The cover- 
ing is removed in spring, and sashes placed 
on the frame, when roots will start from 
the cuttings and they will then be ready to 
be set out. The covering to the strawberry 
beds should be put onas Soon as the ground 
begins to freeze. Straw or leaves may be 
used for this purpose, placed thickly between 
the plants, but lightly directly over them 
to prevent injury by smothering. 
ae 

‘The Kitchen and Market Garden. 

So soon as a crop is removed, the ground 
should be cleared of all rubbish, manured, 
and plowed or spaded. It is not best to har- 
row, but leave the soil with the rough surface 
from the plow. If the soil is very stiff it can 
be improved in texture by throwing it up in 
ridges to more thoroughly expose it to the 
action of the frosts. In short, do whatever 
the weather will now permit to improve the 
garden, and aid in the hurry of spring. The 
sashes should not be put upon the cold 
frames until there is danger of freezing the 
plants. The cold frames are only for protec- 
tion, and not for stimulating the growth of 
the plants within. A circulation of air is 
important, and the sashes should be raised 
for this purpose on all warm days. Cellars 
in which roots are stored need to be kept 
cool, or the roots will shrivel and lose their 
freshness. If put in barrels and covered with 
sand, they are preserved more nearly like 
those in pits—the best method of keeping 
roots fresh and good. The celery should be 
stored before the ground freezes; a trench 
may be dug in a dry place, deep enough to 
bring the tops on a level with the soil. Set 
the plants in closely, side by side, with no 





earth between, and cover first with some | 


straw, and add more covering as the cold in- 
creases. Boards may be put over the straw. 


A small amount of celery may be stored in 
earth in the cellar. Some of the parsnips for 
present use may be dug now, and stored in 
sand in the cellar, but as freezing improves 
this vegetable, the most of the roots may re- 
main in the ground until needed, or dug in 
midwinter during the ‘January thaw.” 
Cabbages are best stored in trenches. Pull 
and place heads down in rows, and two fur- 
rows turned upon them will do the bulk of 
the work. A common method is to dig a 
trench in a dry place, and set the cabbages in 
it heads down, and close together. As the 
weather gets cold put on straw, afterwards 
more straw and boards over the whole. Car- 
rots and beets should be dug before they are 
injured by frosts, and stored in the same 
manner as given for other roots. Turnips 


| Should be harvested next after the beets, 


and carrots being less injured by freezing. 
——>> 


The Flower Garden and Lawn. 
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The grass of the lawn should be left uncut | 


for some time before the ground freezes, that | 


it may have a sufficient coat for winter pro- 
tection. 
should be raked up and used in the stable, or 
as a protection to tender plants; it both im- 
proves the looks of the grounds and furnishes 
a valuable litter, or covering. Evergreens 
show now to the best advantage, and a 
diversity of form and shades of green are 
very pleasing. These trees and shrubs should 
be selected and planted in groups, etc., large- 
ly for their winter effect. New beds and 
paths may be iaid out now, and much work 
of this kind done that will add to the per- 
manent value of the grounds, and also aid in 
the busy days of spring. 

<e 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Plants that come in from the garden should 
have a period of rest. Pots of bulbs should 
be placed in a dark cool cellar for several 
weeks to form good strong roots. If there is 
no suitable cellar, place the pots in a cold- 
frame or pit, and cover them with coal ashes. 
The object is to keep the bulb warm enough 
to emit roots, and not so warm that the 
leaves and flower buds will start. Watering 
is one of the most important labors for the 
Greenhouse. A good thorough wetting is 
better than keeping the surface, and that 
only, moist by frequent pouring over of a 
little water. The water should not be much 
colder than the air of the room, at best not 
almost ice cold, as is too often the case. 
Hanging baskets require a plenty of light and 
air. They need abundant water, and frequent 
turning if the light comes strongly from 
one side. No one with house plants should 
be without some good climbers, such as the 
English and the so-called Parlor or German 
Ivy. Look out for insects, and kill them 
before they have done any serious harm. 

ee : 

The * Wampapin’’ Lily.—Various 
writers have discussed in the ‘‘ Gardener’s 
Chronicle” (Eng.) the identity of a water lily 
with the above name. 


Spatterdock (Nuphar), but it appears to be 
settled that it is Nelumbo (Nelumbium lute- 
um). We have known this gigantic lily in 
many different localities, but never heard the 
name ‘‘ Wampapin” applied to it. A very 
common name is Water Chinquapin, the 
seeds being in size and shape much like the 








Some have supposed | 
it to be the common Yellow Water Lily, or | 


The fallen leaves and all litter | 
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Chinquapin nut. May not the name Chinqua. 
pin, in crossing the ocean, have somehow be. 
come transformed into ‘‘ Wampapin?” 


—_—_— 


A Tasmanian Fern Case. 
- 


A subscriber in Tasmania, who signs him- 
self as ‘‘ Amateur,” but also gives his real 
name and residence, at Hobart, sends a sketch 
of his Fern Case. He takes a common box, 
without top, and removes a board or two 
from each side. He then saws a triangular 
piece from both sides of each end of the box, 
so that the ends taper to a point. A strip of 
wood is then nailed in from one point to the 
other, and a strip is also nailed on each gide 
of the box to form a ledge for the glass to 
rest upon. Three or four panes of glass of 
the required size are placed in position, ag 


| shown in the engraving made from the clever 
| sketch sent by our correspondent. 
| plete the Fernery it is to be painted of some 


To com- 


unobtrusive color. Though our friend does 
not say so, we assume that he uses his fern- 





A TASMANIAN FERN CASE, 


ery for plants in pots; if they are to be 
planted out, then the box would need a lin- 
ing of zinc or galvanized iron to prevent the 
moisture of the soil from warping the wood. 
The chief use of such a fernery is to keep the 
plants surrounded by a moist atmosphere, 
which the contrivance here described will 
do as well as a more expensive one. 


Ensilaging Night Soil. 
ee 


Captain St. John, of the English navy, in 
describing some of his excursions for shoot- 
ing snipe, during winter, in the rice fields on 
the Canton River, mentions a method of 
preserving night-soil in pits, which appears 
to have escaped the attention of agricultural 
travellers. He says: ‘“‘Chinamen resemble 
their neighbors, the Japanese, in one thing, 
in that they never waste manure of any 
kind ; that which is chiefly prized being from 
their own houses or tubs outside their doors. 
This is collected in great pits in the fields, 
and covered over with athin coating of mud, 
which bardens in the sun, and acts as the 
crust toa pie. It preserves the precious ar- 
ticle underneath from the sun and rain, both 
of which deteriorate the strength of this 
most potent manure, that is so grievously 
wasted in our own country.”—[The tight 
covering probably hinders or perhaps pre- 
vents the hurtful action of the microscopic 
organisms, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, occasion wasteful decay.—Ep.] It 
appears that inexperienced foreigners, when 
shooting over the bare rice fields, are apt to 
attempt, for once, to walk across these 
smooth, tempting pieces of dry mud. Their 
experiences, when the crust of the manure 
pit breaks, may be imagined more readily 
than they can be described. 8. 
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Rotation of Crops. 
BY DR. MANLY MILES, DIRECTOR OF EXPERIMENTS, 


‘* HOUGHTON FARM,” N. Y. 
<a 


In a well planned system of farming, the 
subject of crop rotations should be carefully 
considered, as one of the essential elements 
of success in its highest and best sense. It 


seems to be the prevailing opinion that the- 


alternation of crops, in systematic order, is a 
modern invention that was gradually de- 
veloped as a direct result of the applications 
of science to the art of agriculture. The early 
writers on agriculture, even from the times 
of the Greeks and Romans, have, however, 
quite uniformly urged the advantages of a 
succession of crops from the teachings of ex- 
perience, They were satisfied that a variety 
of crops grown in succession, all other con- 
ditions being equal, would give a greater 
aggregate yield than could otherwise be ob- 
tained. The reasons for the success of the 
system could not, it is true, be given, but 
practical men were fully agreed in urging its 
importance, and many systems of rotation, 
more or less perfect, were planned, some of 
which became the prevailing rule of farm 
practice in particular localities. That these 


practical rules of alternating crops of differ- | 


ent habits and modes of growth are based on 
correct, but not fully explained, principles, 
has been shown by direct experiment. 

At Rothamsted, where many lines of ex- 
perimental investigation have been so suc- 
cessfully conducted for many years, Drs. 
Lawes and Gilbert obtained nearly as much 
wheat in eight crops, alternated with eight 
crops of beans, as in sixteen crops of wheat 
grown consecutively, without manure, in 
another field ; and also nearly as much whea, 
as in eight crops alternated with bare fallow. 
When it is remembered that Nitrogen, as a 
fertilizer, gave the best results with wheat in 
the experiments with different fertilizers ; 
and that the crops of beans alternated with 
the wheat, drew from the soil something like 
twice as much Nitrogen, each year, as a crop 
of wheat on the plats where it was continu- 
ously grown, the results are not only remark- 
able, but of great practical interest. The 
yield of wheat each year was, in fact, nearly 
doubled by its alternation with a crop that 
made a draft upon the soil of more than 
twice as much Nitrogen, the very element 


of fertility that gave the best results in its | 


own growth. Experiments like this are val- 
uable, as they show conclusively that what 
are called the exhausting effects of a crop 
are not to be measured exclusively by what 
is removed from the soil. 

Many theories have been advanced to ex- 
plain the well-established influence of one 
crop upon the growth of another ; but as the 
laws of plant growth became better known, 
and greater exactness in the means of investi- 
gation were discovered, they were found in- 
sufficient to account for all the observed 
facts, and even at the present time a com- 
plete and satisfactory theory of rctations is 
wanting. When it was observed that the 
vield of a grain crop was diminished, when 
grown continuously on the same land fora 


number of years, and that a marked increase | 


of the crop was obtained after some other 
crop had been grown, the idea that the soil 
was ‘‘tired” so far as the particular crop 
was concerned, and needed “resting,” be- 
came the accepted explanation. In 1566 
Camillo Tarello presented, to the Senate of 





471 








Venice, a plan of an improved system of 
agriculture, in which he urged the import- 
ance of better cultivation of the soil; an in- 
crease of cattle food for a better supply of 
manure ; and the ‘‘resting” of the soil for grain 
crops by alternating them with the grasses 
and clover, The next theory worthy of par- 
ticular notice was presented by De Candolle, 
who assumed that plants threw off excretions 
| from their roots that poisoned the soil for 
the same species of plant, but served as 
nutritive material for other plants. This ex- 
cretory theory, although for the time a popu- 
| lar one, was finally disproved, and Liebig’s 
mineral theory, as it was called, was quite 
generally accepted as giving the best explana- 
tion of the known facts of crop rotations. 
According to this theory, plants derived their 
mineral, or ash constituents, from the soil, 
and obtained from the atmosphere their sup- 
ply of Carbon and Nitrogen. As crops dif- 
fered in their ash constituents, it was as- 
sumed that their demands upon the soil 
would differ, and that this largely explained 
| the advantages of rotations. The assumed 
source of Nitrogen was, however, a more im- 
portant factor, and crops were classified as 
exhausting when their mineral constituents 
predominated, and as restorative when they 
contained a larger proportion of Nitrogen, 
which they were supposed to draw from the 
atmosphere by means of their broader leaves 
which characterized them. The cereals, in- 
cluding our wheat, oats, and barley, were 
thus placed in the group of exhausting crops; 
while clover and other leguminous plants, 
were placed in the restorative group. 

As a full crop of clover removes from an 
acre of soil more of the mineral or ash con- 
stituents than a full crop of wheat or oats, 
it is difficult to understand why, in accord- 
ance with this theory, the wheat and oats 
should be classed as exhausting crops, and 
the clover and its allies as restorative crops, 
if their mineral constituents are alone con- 
sidered. Moreover, in regard to the source of 
the Nitrogen of what are called restorative 
crops, like clover and beans, there seems to 
be evidence that a smaller proportion is 
drawn from the atmosphere than was form- 
erly supposed, and that the soil furnishes the 
most important supply. From investigations 
at Rothamsted, and also in France and Ger- 
many, it seems probable that the combined 
Nitrogen of the air available for plant growth 
would not exceed eight or ten pounds per 
acre in the year in Western Europe. At Roth- 
amsted, however, the wheat on the un- 
manured plots gave for 32 years an average 
yield of Nitrogen of 20.7 lbs. per acre ; bar- 
ley without manure for 24 years yielded, on 
the average, 18.3 lbs. of Nitrogen per acre ; 
and beans, for 24 years, gave an average 
yield of 31.3 Ibs. of Nitrogen per acre when | 
unmanured, and 45.5 Ibs. per acre when 
dressed with mineral manures containing no 
Nitrogen. A plot of clover grown for 27 
years in succession on garden soil, was found 
to yield, on the average, at the rate of nearly 
two hundred pounds of Nitrogen per acre 
each year. As but 8 to 10 lbs. of Nitrogen 





removed from the soil but a comparatively 
small amount of Nitrogen, and yet from the 
experiments with fertilizers it had been 
shown that nitrogenous manures had a 
marked influence on their growth. 

On the other hand, the leguminous crops, 
like clover and beans, that yielded a much 
larger amount of Nitrogen per acre, were not 
to the same extent benefited by nitrogenous 
manures; but gave a marked increase in 
their yield of Nitrogen on the application of 
purely mineral manures. The influence of a 
highly nitrogenous clover crop upon the 
grain crop which follows it, so often noticed 
by farmers, was well shown at Rothamsted 
in the experiments with barley, and particu- 
lar attention should be given to the amounts 
of Nitrogen drawn from the soil by each of 
these crops. In 1873 a field that had grown 
six successive grain crops, was divided into 
two parts; on the one a crop of barley was 
grown, and on the other clover. The yield 
of barley gave 37.3 lbs. of Nitrogen per acre ; 
and the clover, of which three cuttings were 
made, yielded 151.3 Ibs. of Nitrogen per acre. 

The next year barley was grown on the 
whole field, and its yield of Nitrogen was 
39.1 Ibs. per acre after the barley of the pre- 
ceding year; and 69.4 Ibs. of Nitrogen per 











per aere could be obtained from the atmos- 
| phere by these crops; and, as direct experi- 
| 
| | 
H | 


an equal amount of Nitrogen per acre was 


acre where the clover had been grown ; that 
is to say, the Nitrogen yielded by the barley 
was ‘‘30.3 Ibs. per acre more, after the re- 
moval of 151.3 Ibs. in clover, than after the 
removal of only 37.3 Ibs. in barley.” 

In regard to this remarkable result, Dr. 
Gilbert says: ‘“‘It is quite consistent with 
agricultural experience that the growth and 
removal of a highly nitrogenous leguminous 
crop should leave the land in high condition 
for the growth of a gramineous corn (grain) 
crop, which characteristically requires nitro- 
genous manuring; and the determination 
of Nitrogen in numerous samples of the 
soil taken from the two separate portions 
of the field, after the removal of the 
barley, and the clover, respectively, con- 
curred in showing considerably more Nitro- 
gen, especially in the first 9 inches of 
depth, in the samples from the portion where 
the clover had been grown, than in those 
from the portion whence the barley had been 
taken. Here then, the surface soil, at any 
rate, had been considerabiy enriched in Nitro- 
gen by the growth and removal of a very 
highly nitrogenous crop.” 

From the high price and great value of 
nitrogenous manures, and the pertinent sug- 
gestiveness of facts like these, would it not 
be best for farmers to ponder well the extent 
to which these crops may be profitably 
grown, as a means of improving the condi- 
tion of the soil, and thus increasing the yield 
of other crops that are not as gross feeders, 

a 

Pond Mud.—There have been a number 
of inquiries of late, as to the value of pond 
mud, and, if of worth as a fertilizer, the best 
means of making it available. Pond mud is 
a very indifferent compound. Some of it is 


| rich in vegetable matters, and when properly 


composted with barn-yard manure, or with 
lime, makes a valuable fertilizer. Other mud 
from the bottom of ponds, is not worth the 


ments had proved that nearly, if not quite | time required to get it ready for the land 
' needing manure. In general, if the mud is 


| wasted by drainage at Rothamsted, it will | made of decayed and decaying vegetable 
matter, and can be reached with little ex- 
pense, it will pay to get it out, after which it 
should be composted as above stated. 


| be seen that these crops must have obtained | 
from the soil a very large proportion ‘of their | 


Nitrogen. The grain crops, it will be seen, 
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Never before, in this country, or iu avy other, 
” has there been anything at all comparable to the 
present speculation, rather ‘‘Gambling,” in 
Wheat, Corn, and Oats, and in Hog Products. 
This gambling spirit has taken possesion of large 
masses of people, and extends from the great deal- 
ers who handle or bet on tens of millions of bush- 
els, down through all ranks, to the hotel waiter 
who puts up his week’s wages as a “margin” on 
the purchase of a single hundred bushels.—The 
methods of speculation we described in our Sep- 
tember number (page 378). Oneexplanation more: 

Suppose the present price of wheat be quoted 
at $1.40 per bushel. The speculator, guessing that 
prices will run higher, goes to a broker and offers 
to buy 1,000 bushels, next month, at $1.42, and de- 
posits with him a “ margin” of $50, or 5 cents a 
bushel, which is the regular ‘‘margin’’ on wheat ; 
3 cents on corn and oats. As long as wheat 
keeps above $1.40, nothing is said; but if it falls 
below, the broker calls for as much more “‘ margin ” 
as the price falls; he, or the seller through him, 
must always have in hand 5 cents per bushel more 
than the current rate. In thousands of cases the 
buyer uses up all his money in “ margins,’’ and 
not being able to put up more, he loses all he has 
previously invested. In this way multitudes of 
men who have, outside of their regular business, 
speculated in these markets, or in a similar way in 
the Stock Markets, have been reduced almost, often 
quite, to bankruptcy. 

When the settling day comes there is no actual 
delivery of the grain, in most cases, but the buyer 
and seller settle the difference between the price 
then current and the previously agreed price. All 
this is usually done through “ brokers,” who charge 
a percentage for transacting the business. 

So great is the present rage of this kind of specu- 
lation, that on some days sales reach tens of millions 
of bushels. On one day (Oct. 1) the “ deliveries ”’ 
of grain, on previous contracts, were reported at 
32,000,000 bushels in Chicago alone! 

This speculation has demoralized the whole trade. 
The “ bulls have run up prices so high as to near- 
lystop exports.—On Oct. 1 the “ visible supply ”’ 
of wheat, that is, wheat in the elevators and store- 
houses and in transit, amounted to 41,205,648 
bushels. Last year at the same time there were 
only 37,099,745 bushels, showing more available 
wheat now than one year ago, though prices are 
fully 40 per cent higher. Nearly the same of 
corn, the “‘ visible supply ’’ being nearer 27,649, 17: 
bushels ; Jast year 28,289,298 bushels. 

The increased price, produced largely by specu- 
lation, is beneficial to all those producers able to 
get their grain to market while these high rates 
prevail. Butit is deranging almost all other busi- 
ness very greatly. Money is drawn in immense 
sums, from the banks and from all other legitimate 
business, to supply the ‘‘ margins,”’ or to carry the 
stocks actually purchased and held by speculators. 

Exporting being at a stand still, the inflow of 
foreign money we should have, is nearly stopped, 
and European buyers are seeking cheaper supplies 
in all other parts of the world. 

The high speculative prices are greatly diminish- 
ing the consumption, and this alone must, ere long, 
bring about a decline. The laboring classes are 
compelled to pay much higher rates for their daily 
food, the advances mainly going into the hands of 
the speculators. Labor must therefore advance, 
and this in turn increases the cost of manufactures 
and of all products of labor. 

Of course every speculator, large and small, ex- 
pects to sell out before any great decline shall come, 
and the shrewder ones will do so, leaving the great 
mass to bear the brunt of the loss. 

Clear-headed business men now greatly fear that 
iu the future, perhaps the very near future, a crash 


will come that will derange the whole business of | 


the country. 
To the oft-repeated question from our readers : 





AN 

















“Shall we sell now, or hold on?” we can only 


answer, that a good general rule is to sell whenever 
ready ; get the money ; pay up debts, and keep in 
as snug and safe a condition, as possible. To sell, 
or hold on for change of prices, is to speculate on 
great uncertainty. One half of the speculators, 


who make a business of studying the prospects— 


viz., the sellers for future delivery—believe prices 
will fall. The other half of them—the buyers—be- 
lieve grain, etc., will go higher, from natural 
causes, or that they can ‘‘corner”’ the supplies, 
and put up the rates. The outlook would seem to 
be that, while speculative influences may sustain 
or eyen advance prices temporarily, there can 
hardly be a demand for all the grain, ete. Con- 
sumers both at home and abroad will necessari- 
ly curtail their purchases very materially, and these 
high rates will call out supplies from other sources 
not usually drawn upon. 


ee 


The Great Atlanta Exposition. 
ies 


This exhibition opened October 5, far more com- 
plete, and on a much larger scale, than its most 
sanguine friends hoped for less than three months 
ago. The extent and variety of products, natural 
and manufactured, makes this exhibition well 
worthy of a visit by every one who can possibly go 
there, from any part of our country. It marks an 
era in the advancement of our Southern States in 
a new industrial and commercial career. It will 
bring together the people of all sections in har- 
monious contact, and it is hardly too much to ex- 
pect that it will go very far to obliterate finally the 
last remaining prejudices and ill feelings, 

a 

Speculating on Misfortune.—One would 
think that the people of a portion of Michigan had 
suffered sufficiently by fires without the added 
misery of a gang of land speculators, who are 
ready to take advantage of their distress. The 
Detroit and other Michigan papers state that many 
of these unfortunates, who have lost everything 
but their lives, in their present distracted and 
dazed condition, are ready to part with their lands 
for a little ready money. Strange as it may seem, 
there are already speculators on the ground, ready 
to drive bard bargains with these unfortunates. 
These papers urge the people to hold on to their 
lands, saying very truly if these are worth anything 
to others, they are worth still more to their owners. 
After the present shock is over, those who sell will 
be looking around to purchase other lands, and we 
do these people a service when we repeat the ad- 
vice of the Michigan journals, not to sell their land 
upless the ‘price obtained will buy as good a tract 
elsewhere. Terrible as has been the devastation, 
the land is still there, and to move from a familiar 


| locality to a strange one, is merely to add another 


misfortune to the list of calamities. 
Sa Se 2 

The Spaying of Cows.—Every few years there 
is a revival of the subject of spaying—or the re- 
moval of the ovaries from the cow. Recently 
several letters have been received asking us to give 
directions for performing the operation. There is 
a question which should precede this, which is: 
is it worth while to perform the operation at ali ? 
The operation is attended by risks, and should only 
be performed by a skillful hand. Every now and 
then an article appears, not in an agricultural jour- 
nal, but in some miscellaneous paper, setting forth 
the great advantages that follow the spaying of a 
heifer after her first calf. That good results have 
followed the operation is admitted, and standard 
works upon veterinary surgery describe the method 
of performing it. In view of letters of inquiry, 
we consulted the work by Dr. Steel, ‘‘ Diseases of 
the Ox, or Bovine Pathology ’’—mentioned else- 
where, to learn what were the most recent views 
upon this subject. The author, after giving the 
claims in favor of spaying, such as continued flow 
of und better quality of milk, etc., sums up by 
saying: ‘‘ Nevertheless the operation has not been 
generally adopted, for some of the above mentioned 
arguments are of doubtful character. The animals 
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operated upon are not so generally useful, tend too 
much, in some cases, to the laying on of fat, and 
altogether not so profitable as the uncastrated 
females.”’—In view of the above, from the highest 
authority, it would seem that the risk is one not to 
be taken, except for some other reason than the 
hope of profit. The operation is one of such mag- 
nitude that we would not advise an unskilled per- 
con to attempt it. 


A Manual of Cattle Feeding,—By Henry 
P. Armsby, Ph.D., Chemist to the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station.—The readers of 
the American Agriculturist have been made aware 
from time to time of the investigations, especially 
by the German chemists, upon the subject of feed- 
ing domestic animals. The work of which the 
title is given above, presents the whole subject in 
a connected manner, and is one which may be 
studied with profit by every one who feeds animals 
for fattening, for work, or for milk. The general 
laws of animal nutrition are treated in the first 
part of the work, describing the processes of di- 
gestion, circulation, ete., and the production of 
flesh, fat, or work, The second part is concerned 
with the various feeding stuffs, both coarse fodders 
and the concentrated forms of food. A number 
of articles are here described that are not in gen- 
eral use with us, though some of these, such as 
the waste from beet-sugar works, must in time be- 
come a common article of food in this country 
also. In this portion of the work the results of a 
vast amount of labor are collected and presented, 
often in tabular form. In the third part the ques- 
tion of feeding, whether for growth, labor, for 
fattening, or for milk, are treated, and many valu- 
able suggestions will be found on all these subjects. 
Though the title of the work is ‘Cattle Feeding,” 
it is not confined to cattle alone, but other domestic 
animals are considered. To treat of chemical sub- 
jects, chemical terms must often be used, but the 
present work is, as faras may be, divested of techni- 

alities, and there is nothing that may not be 
comprehended by a person of fair intelligence. 
Indeed, a young farmer can not make a better in- 
vestment of his time for reading than in mastering 
the teachings of this work. While useful as.a work 
of reference to ascertain the relative feeding values 
of the different foods, and to learn how to combine 
the rich and the poor for the most economical feed- 
ing, still the best use to make of the work is to 
fully understand the principles taught as well as the 
results reached. Sent post-paid, by mail, for $2.50. 

eR 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Ox.— 
Being a Manual of Bovine Pathology, by Johu 
Henry Steel, M. R. C. V.8., ete. This is a reprint 
of an English work, the title of which does not 
give an idea of its full scope. The work is not 
restricted to the working animal known by that 
name, but the term includes beef animals general- 
ly. It is not intended asa popular hand-book, but 
is designed for the use of veterinary practitioners 
and students. It treats of the various diseases to 
which bovine animals are especially subject, and 
of the surgical operations they are likely to re- 
quire, including emasculation and cases of diffi- 
culty in the birth of calves, Diseases of the skin, 
the eye and other special organs are treated in full, 
and the illustrations are numerous. While in- 
tended as a work for the veterinary profession, it 
is not so technical that others may not consult it 
with profit. The intelligent cattle breeder, who is 
beyond the reach of educated veterinary surgeons, 
may more safely take this work as a guide, than 
to trust to the ignorant treatment of the road-side 
‘**Cow-doctor.’? Price $6.00. 

ae : 

Tomatoes.—The season of Tomatoes may be 
somewhat prolonged by pulling up the vines, with 
the partly ripened fruit and hanging them under 
A better way, for those who have green- 
houses or frames, is to pick the partly ripened 
fruit, before frost touches it, and place it exposed 
to the sun under glass. Those who have vines yet 
uninjured by the frost can, by these methods, have 
fresh tomatoes for some weeks longer. 
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To Be Noted. 


1882 | 
in are entered at | from.—Send forward in time to receive them, 
: . | . . : 
f | despite any accident or delay in transportation. 
ree | 


First.—All New subscribers for 
(volume 41), now coming 
once on the Mail Books, and receive 


the numbers of this year, issued after 


their subscriptions arrive. This applies to 
all. new subscribers, whether single or in 
clubs, or in Premium lists, and will help in 


collecting names for premiums immediately. 


Second.—The large lists of Excellent 
Premiums announced last month, are open 
to all persons, everywhere. There is no 
competition, no uncertainty as to what some 
unknown party is doing elsewhere to carry 
off a premium you are aiming for. There 
will be premium articles for all wishing 
them. Any one can therefore select the 
premium most desired, and gather the names 
required to secure it; @r, gather all the 
names possible, and now, or at ANY time 
during six months, select premiums cor- 


responding to the number of names sent. 


Third.—The premiums will pay well 
for the little time and effort needed to secure 
Look over the list. 


sires another copy of the Premium Sheet, 


them, If any one de- 
for himself or friends, send for it, and it will 


be promptly mailed free. 


Fourth,— Run through the Premium 
Sheet again, and see how many excellent 
and most desirable things there are: 

See ‘67 per cent,” on this page. The Family 
Bible offered is a beautiful and valuable one. 
The New $25 Sewing Machine is just like, and 
every way equal to, one of the most popular 
ones that, until recently, sold very largely for 
$60 to $70. 


be a treasure to any one, fully equal to those 


The Compound Microscope will 


previously sold for several times the price ; 
and, besides, this one has the interesting 
and useful Camera Lucida attached. The 
Watches offered are good, trustworthy time- 
keeepers. The Silver-Plated Ware is of very 
superior, durable character. But not to spec- 
ify further, there are scores of excellent 
articles, 


needed by every one. as the List will show. 


some of which are desired and 


—_o ——___ 
Delivered at Your Home, anywhere 
in the United States.—Attention is called to the 
fact that a very large number of the articles in 
the Premium List will be delivered post-paid to 
any point reached by the United States Mails. 
—_—e =. - -- 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS will soon be 
in order. Most of our readers can readily secure 
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some desirable Token for a friend, without cost, 


| simply by sending forward an early list of sub- 


scribers, and selecting a corresponding article from 


| our Premium List.—Those who can not do this, | 


will find iu the list a good assortment to purchase 


—_— — 


Will It Pay? 
heme 

Perhaps no other three short words, when 
placed together, have a wider and more im- 
portant application. Whatever any one 
proposes to undertake, in work, in business, 
or in any course of conduct, the prime ques- 
tion is, Will it Pay? The pay is not confined 
by any means to mere money profit. Very 
many transactions that bring large pecuniary 
returns are, in fact, terribly losing ones. In 
legitimate works and enterprises, the ques- 
tion of their paying is to be considered in ad- 
vance, and a man’s ability to foresee and cal- 
culate all the circumstances that affect profit 
and loss, and to thus know whether to go 
ahead or refrain, largely decides his success 
or failure. This applies no less to farming 
and kindred labors than to business or com- 
mercial pursuits. As between the farmer, 
and the importer or jobber or manufacturer 
or merchant in specific lines of trade, the 
latter classes have but a few leading points 
to consider, such as the probable demand and 
supply, while the farmer must not only take 
these into account, but also all the variations 
of soil, adaptability of crops, vicissitudes of 
climate, weather, etc. Hence 

To be a successful farmer requires a wider 
range of knowledge, better reasoning—in 
short, better trained mental faculties than 


| any of the other callings named above. 


This is literally true, and a popular fallacy 
to the contrary is responsible for the limited 
success of the mass of farmers, and the low 
estimate of their calling, not only by others 
but by themselves and by their sons and 
daughters. 

We are not arguing that every farmer 
should necessarily be highly educated men- 
tally, but we do claim that the more knowl- 
edge any farmer acquires, by reading about 
his business, by study and observation, and 
the more he trains and develops his thinking 
and reasoning faculties, the better will he 
forecast and plan for the future, and the 
more successful will he be. In this view of 
the subject, reading and study will pay the 
farmer even more largely than those in most 
other business pursuits, 

Every book or journal he reads brings him 
something of the thoughts, experiences, 
and observations of others. These are often 
of direct practical application to his own 
work; and if not, they at least increase his 
general knowledge, stimulate thought, and 
strengthen his ability to reason well, and in- 
directly, at least, pay a hundredfold. 

The cultivators of the soil far outnumber 
those in any other pursuit, in this country. 
Is it not remarkable that, while there are 


many hundreds of publishing houses, some | 


of great extent, and thousands of book 
stores, and about ten thousand periodical 
newspapers and magazines, yet a single pub- 
lishing house, and a score or so of journals, 
mostly of very limited circulation, are able 
to supply nearly all the reading about their 


| own pursuits, yet 
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desired or called for by 
the great class engaged in soil culture. 


Sixty-seven Per Cent—or More. 


A Good Joiut Stock Company for Every Neigh- 
borhood. 
ones 


The owners of about $800,000,000 are so 


glad to get Government bonds paying four 


per cent a year, that these have run up to a 
premium of $15 or $16 on every $100. Other 
good securities yielding 5 to 10 per cent are 
eagerly sought after. 

But in the October American Agriculturist 
Supplement, on page 436, there is an opportu- 
nity offered for realizing 66°/; per cent on a 
small investment, that ought not to be over- 
looked in any neighborhood in the United 
States, and it is available in many places in 
other lands. We refer to it because of its 
importance outside of any pecuniary gain. 

The proposition is, that if any ten or more 
persons form a company, and put in $1.50 
each, the Publishers will return the value of 
their money, by mailing to each one a regular 
copy of this Journal from now to the end of 
1882, and, IN ADDITION, they will supply 
One Dollar’s worth of Good Books for each 
member ; that is 667/; per cent on all the 
money contributed. If the company num- 
bers ten, twenty, fifty, or.a hundred, there 
will be from’ $10 to°$100 worth of books sup- 
plied. These books can be owned in common 
—one of the members acting as Secretary or 
Librarian—and can be passed around until all 


| have read each book, and then be kept for fu- 
| ture reference. 


(OR, any one person can 
gather the names and subscriptions, receive 
and own the books himself, and loan them at 
his pleasure. ) 

If a company consists of, say 25 members, 
each member will, at an outlay of $1.50, have 
the paper, and the use of $25 worth of Books 
perpetually, or until they are worn out. 

Such a library should contain one book 
each on Diseases of Horses, of Cattle, of 
Sheep, of Swine, and of Poultry, to be re- 
ferred to whenever any animal in the neigh- 
borhood is sick. 

This Enterprise is an important matter.-- 
As shown in the previous column, reading 
pays for every cultivator. Tosay nothing of 
the reading of the Journal for a year, even a 
small collection of practical, useful books, for 
general use in any neighborhood, will have 
an elevating influence, will stimulate thought 
and investigation, will make the young as 
well as old think more highly of a calling 
that has present before them a literature 
of its own. It will tend to make better and 
more successful farmers. In fact, instead of 
the 67 per cent which we have taken for a 
text, we believe such a collection of books 
will pay a thousand per cent, and more. 

The plan is a practicable one, everywhere. 
There is hardly a town or Post Office in all 
the country where ten or more persons can 
not be found willing to unite in such an en- 
terprise, and in many neighborhoods 20 to 
100 or more of them. 

It only needs one or two enterprising, pub- 
lic-spirited young men, or others, to take hold 
of it, and it will be quickly accomplished. 

Will not the reader of this start the enter- 
prise? An Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
of 200 or more books to select from, will be 
sent, post-paid,on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 
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The Shropshire Sheep. 
—_ 


The development of great industries in 
iron and coal in the districts of Shropshire, 
at the beginning of the century. gave rise to 
a large and increasing demand for mutton. 
To meet this demand, the farmers of that 
part of the country turned their attention to 
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wasted that we wish to speak. Many farm- 
ers know the fuil value of their manure heap, 
and yet do not realize that their method of 
feeding is a very extravagant one. Open- 
yard feeding, especially if the vard is a large 
one, and much exposed to winds and storms, 
is too expensive to be practised by any one 
who loves to see his stock comfortable, or de- 





THE SHROPSHIRE RAM ‘‘ DUDMASTON HERO.”’ 


the raising of mutton sheep. Breeding ewes 
were sought for from the midland and south- 
ern counties, and in time Shropshire became 
not only a leading sheep-raising region, but 
also the home of an important breed, the pa- 
rentage of which it is difficult to state, for the 
reason that it is derived from and combines 
a number of the best mutton breeds. The 
Shropshire is more strictly speaking a cross- 
breed, in which the ‘‘natives” of the dis- 
tricts. the Cotswold, and later the Leicester 
and Southdown have been combined. On 
account of this complex admixture of blood, 
the Shropshire breed is one that varies some- 
what in character. The original sheep was 
horned, black or brown-faced, hardy and free 
from disease, producing 44 to 56 pounds of 
mutton to a carcass, and a fleece of two 
pounds of moderately fine wool. The present 
Shropshires are without horns, the legs and 
face dark or spotted with gray, the neck 
thick, the head well shaped, ears neat, breast 
broad, back straight, barrel round, and the 
legs strong. They are easy keepers, hardy, 
fatten quickly, and at the age of two years 
give 100 to 120 pounds of excellent flesh. 
The fleece is longer, heavier, averaging 7 
pounds, and more glossy than that of the 
Southdown. The Shropshire is a valuable 
sheep for those American farmers who wish 
to grow both wool and mutton. Its strong 
constitution is also an important point in 
favor of this breed. As an instance of the 
popularity of the Shropshires, it may be 
stated that ‘‘Dudmaston Hero,” the first 
prize ram, shown in the accompanying en- 
graving—made from one given in a recent 
number of the *‘ Agricultural Gazette” (Eng.), 
was sold a short time ago for over one thou- 
sand dollars. 


——_«~| 


Look to the Manure.—There is a great 
deal of manure that goes entirely to waste: 
but it is of that which is more than half 


sires to make money by the operation. 


In 
the single point of manure, it does not pay. 
Not only should the animals be well fed un- 
der cover for their own sakes, but also for the 
manure. It must be protected from drench- 
ing rains and hot sun, and have a large a- 
mount of litter incorporated with it, as well 
as trodden down completely, that the largest 
amount of its soluble fertilizing elements 
may be held. The best barn-yard manure 
of any kind is made under cover. 


Poisoning by Ivy and Sumach.— 
Treatment. 


ge ae 

There is common belief that ‘‘ Poison Ivy” 
and ‘‘ Poison Sumach” are the same plant. 
While their poisonous effects are much alike, 
the twe plants are very different. The Poison 
Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron) is a prostrate or 
climbing vine. It is also known as “ Poison 
Oak” and ‘‘ Mercury (often Marcury) Vine.” 
It presents two very distincts forms; the 


| most common is a low spreading plant, mat- 


ting itself along the ground, rambling over 
stone walls, and climbing upon fence-posts. 
The other form attaches itself to the trunks 
of trees, clinging closely by its abundant 
rootlets, and reaching the tops of the highest 
trees. Though very different in their habit 
of growth, no botanical difference is to be 
found in them, and all the many forms are 
considered as varieties of the same species. 
This, while its leaves vary much in shape, 
has always compound leaves of three leaflets; 
that is, its leaves are divided into three parts; 
these parts differ somewhat in size, and es- 
pecially in outline, some having the margins 
so deeply cut as to suggest the name of 
‘* Poison Oak.” As there is no other native 
vine which has its leaves divided into three 
parts, that is a very safe guide in deciding 
whether a suspected plant is poisonous or not. 


The common Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis | in a teacupful of hot water, applied as hot as 





| 
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quinguefolia), is often unjustly suspected as 
being poisonous. Besides other very marked 
characters, the leaves of that are Jive-parted, 
The Ivy is found almost every where, in the 
older States at least; by the road sides 
along stone walls, in pastures, on trees at tho 
edges of woods ; in fact, it is one of the most 
generally distributed of all our native plants, 


Poison Sumach, on the other hand, does not 
climb at ali, but is always an erect shrub from 
6 to 15 feet high, and noticeable for its neat 
and cleanly habit. In general appearance it 
is much like an Ailanthus Tree, having long 
compound leaves, which have all the way 
from 7 to 13 leaflets. It is always found in 
moist swampy places, and is distinguished 
from the several harmless Sumachs by having 
its fiowers and its berries in loose spreading 
clusters and not close upright ones, as in the 
harmless species. Both the Poison Ivy and 
the Poison Sumach, are well known for the 
qualities indicated by their names — their 
ability to poison. It is probable that a very 
small minority of persons are affected by this 
poison. The Poison Ivy is so abundant 
throughout the older States that, were the 
people in general affected by it, farm work 
would be brought to a stand-still. In employ- 
ing men to work upon a place where the 
plant was at one time abundant, we found 
that not more than one in five was suscepti- 
ble to the poison, while the others did not hes- 
itate to undertake the task of grubbing it 
up, and could handle it with impunity. The 
few are poisoned by coming it direct contact 
with the plant, while now and then a person 


| is so susceptible to its influence as to be poi- 


soned by going near it, without actually 
touching it. The shrub, the Poison Sumach, 
also improperly called ‘‘ Dogwood,” and still 
more inaccurately ‘‘ Poison Elder,” (the true 


| Dogwood being harmless), is much more viru- 


lent than the ‘‘ivy,” and is said to affect per- 
sons who are not troubled by the vine, and its 
results are much more obstinate and difficult 
to cure. In poisoning the effects vary greatly; 
some are troubled by only a few pustules on 
the back of the hand and between the fingers, 
others have an eruption upon the face, arms, 
and the insides of the legs accompanied by 
the most intolerable itching. In severe cases, 
there is a high fever, and we have seen the 
poison so virulent as to cause the face to swell 
and quite obliterate all the features, leaving 
just an opening for the mouth and completely 
closing the eyes. In such severe cases, med- 
ical aid should be called, to reduce the fever 
by proper treatment. The effects are exceed- 
ingly variable in different individuals, and in 
the great majority they amount to only an 
eruption annoying for its intense itching. 


The Remedies for Poisoning. 


The great number of remedies that have 
been given show that the disease is very vari- 
able, and that which is useful in one case, is 
not so in another. Attention to the general 
heaith, cooling the system by saline laxatives. 


help. Among the external applications that 

have been found useful are Lime-water, strong 
| salt and water, or the application of wet salt, 
| asolution of Sugar of Lead, etc. Various as- 
| tringent lotions are sometimes useful. In some 
country places astrong decoction of Hemlock 
boughs, or of Oak leaves, have often given 
relief. A similar astringent effect is given 
| by a solution of Sulphate of Iron (Copperas) 


| 
| 
| such as Epsom or Rochelle Salts, is a great 
| 
' 
j 
{ 
| 
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can be borne. The medical journals have 
recommended first washing the parts in warm 
water, Without soap, and then applying, with 
a brush or feather, the Tincture of Lobelia. 
The fluid extract of the Yellow Jassamine 
(Gelsemium) is said to be very efficacious, ap- 
plied in a similar manner. Another medical 
journal highly recommends the application 
of Sweet Spirits of Nitre, first pricking any 
large pustules that may have formed. The 
latest remedy we have seen proposed is the 
common “Ragweed® or ‘Roman Worm- 
wood,” (Ambrosia artemisicfolia) abundant 
everywhere in fields. It is said that if this be 
bruised and the juice that is squeezed from it 
be applied to the poisoned surface, the relief 
is very marked. From the fact that every 
neighborhood, in which poisoning is frequent, 
has several ‘‘sure cures,” it is probable that 
there is as much difference in yielding to rem- 
edies by poisoned persons, as there is in the 
susceptibility of persons to the effects of the 
poison. The better way, in case of poisoning 
is to at once take some saline purge, with 
due regard to diet, and apply such remedies 
as have been found useful in the locality. 


oe 
<> 


Cut-Worms; Natural History, Remedies, 
ete. 
BY PROF. C, E, BESSEY, IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
—<>—- 

Every farmer and gardener knows from 
sad experience something about Cut-worms, 
Many of the farm crops suffer very material- 
ly, and not infrequently whole fields of In- 
dian corn are destroyed by the countless 
thousands of these dreaded pests. No farmer 
who has followed the business long enough 
to be entitled to the name, but has had woe- 
ful experiences with Cut-worms, and he has 
been fortunate indeed, if at times he has not 
been compelled to abandon a field of corn, 
giving over the whole to the greedy worms. 

And then in the garden, who hasnot found, 
morning after morning, that some miserable 
pest was cutting off his young cabbages, 
tomatoes, lettuce, and other plants, which 
were unfortunate enough to suit the taste of 
this in nowise dainty worm. 
garden, petunias, pansies, verbenas, and bal- 
sams go down to death before this destroyer. 
It is no respecter of rank; the patrician of 
the flower-border falls, as wellas the plebeian 
of the vegetable garden. 

By a little foresight we may very greatly 
reduce, if not entirely prevent the destruc- 
tion by Cut-worms. This work of destruc- 
tion can be better understood after studying 





The Natural History of Cuteworms. 


Although I have thus far spoken of cut- 
worms as if they were all of one species, the 
fact is, there are many species having widely 
different habits. Some live in the ground and 
barely come to the surface to cut off the young 
plant, others come out of the ground and 
attack the plants at the hight of an inch or 
80, while still others climb trees and eat the 
tender buds. However, all are sufficiently 
alike in general appearance, and transforma- 
tions, to be spoken of as a whole in this 
article. In general the worms may be de- 
scribed as smooth, greasy looking, black or 
blackish worms more or less mottled with 
white. When disturbed they have the habit 
of curling up to one side for a moment, but 
they soon try to burrow into the ground 
again. They possess powerful jaws, which 
they use in cutting off the plants, afterwards 


| color. 


dragging them partly into their hole, where 
they feast unmolested. After reaching matur- 
ity the worms burrow deeply into the ground, 
where they undergo their transformations, 
finally appearing as a perfect winged insect. 
This perfect insect is a night-flying moth 
or ‘‘ miller,” of an ashen or brownish-gray 
They are given to visiting lighted 
rooms in the summer, much to the disgust 
of the occupants. In the latter part of the 
summer the “millers” lay eggs on or about 


| the plants which they infest, and then die. 





| numerous, 
| picking—that is, 


In the flower | 








The eggs soon hatch into very small worms, 
which immediately begin feeding upon the 
plants about them. During the fall months 
the young worms eat and grow, and by win- 
ter are about half grown; they then go 
deeper into the ground, or get under rubbish, 
and there pass the winter. Upon the return 
of warm weather in the spring, such of the 
worms as survived the winter come to the 
surface, and now having their appetites 
sharpened by their long fast, they attack 
whatever comes in their way. If they hap- 
pen to appear in the clover fields, or the 
meadows, we seldom notice any bad results, 
but if they come to the surface where the 
ground has been cleared of all plants except 
the few purposely set there, we are imme- 
diately made aware of the presence of the 
enemy through the destruction of our choice 
plants. Early in the summer the worms at- 
tain their full growth, and then burrow 
deeper into the ground to appear later as a 
new brood of .*‘ millers,” and thus the round 
of life goes on, generation after generation. 
Checks and Remedies. 

A number of insects are parasitic upon 
Cut-worms, while still others attack and de- 
vour them. A large black Ground-beetle, 
marked with rows of small copper-colored 
spots, is very useful, as its larva, or young, 
follows the worms into their burrows and 
kills them. Ants, also, when sufficiently 
kill many of them. MHand- 
digging out and killing 
them, is perhaps the most successful direct 
method of warring against them, but this isa 
long, slow process, and besides, we know 
where to seek them only after the damage 
has been done. 

The method which I have found to be the 
cheapest and most successful, is the follow- 
ing: As the young worms feed during the 
autumn upon fall-growing plants of various 
kinds, it follows that by clearing entirely 
any piece of ground of weeds and other 
plants during this time, the worms must 
starve. In the garden, then, no part must be 
allowed to become weedy after the crops are 
removed, for every weed may be nourishing 
several Cut-worms. As rapidly as crops ma- 
ture, they should be removed, and the stems 
and rubbish carted to the compost heap. It 
may be well to so arrange the rotation of 
crops that the crop preceding the planting, 
which is subject to Cut-worm depredations, 
is one which can be removed early from the 
ground. After removal of the crop the whole 
ground should be thoroughly plowed, and 
if plowed again just before frosts sets in, so 
much the better. When it is not possible to 
remove the crops before the close of the sea- 


| son, much good can still be done by clearing 


off the ground and plowing, for although 
the young Cut-worms are present in the 
ground, the late plowing will disarrange their 
plans for hibernation, and the greater part of 
them will be killed by the frosts and other 








hardships of the winter. On the farm the 
same methods can be successfully applied. 
If aclover field is to be broken up and planted 
with corn, the plowing must be done in the fall 
if young Cut-worms are abundant. Summer 
fallowing is a most excellent preparation for 
crops liable to be troubled with Cut-worms, 
provided that the ground be actually fallow ; 
a fallow field full of weeds is of no avail 
whatever. In a single sentence, I may say 
that clean culture and fall plowing are the 
secrets of success in dealing with Cut-worms. 





A Handy Halter Bridle. 
> 


It frequently is necessary to feed the horses 
when it isnot convenient to unharness them, 
or even remove the 
bridle. In such cases 
an arrangement like 
the one shown in 
the accompanying 
engravings is very 
convenient. The bit, 
figure 1, is fitted 
with two snap 
hooks, fastened to the bit rings by short loops 
of leather secured by arivet. These “snaps” 
fasten into the ring in the nose piece of the 
bridle, as shown in figure 2. To remove the 





Fig.1.—BIT WITH “SNAPS.” 





Fig. 2.—THE BRIDLE IN PLACE. 


bit from the horse’s mouth, is but the work 
of a moment, only one ‘‘snap” being used 
and afterwards returned to the same ring, the 
bit passing across under the horse’s chin. 





Qualities of a True Breeder.—The 
standard of excellence of the true breeder 
must be high and well defined, in other words 
he must have a clear idea of the various 
points of the perfect animal, and strive to at- 
tain, slowly it may be, but surely, to that per- 
fection. This will require in him a keen eye, 
quick to detect faults, and also to recognize 
all good qualities as they present themselves. 
Beyond and back of eye-sight, he should 
have good judgment, by which he compre- 
hends the causes that are at work to produce 
good or ill effects, and if possible he should 
be able to control the forces with which he 
has to deal. Any exterior points of beauty, 
as to outline or color, should not lead him to 
sacrifice the deep fundamental qualities upon 
which the great value of well-bred animals 
always rest. Lastly, he should not hope to 
produce an animal that is the best for every- 
thing. The best animal for beef-making can 
not be expected to excel at the pail, and the 
superior running horse, it is well known, is 
not the best one to put before a heavy cart. 
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The Chinch Bug. 
BY PROF. C. Y. RILEY. 
7 

Few, if any, insects attracted more general 
attention during the past summer, or did 
more serious injury in the large grain-grow- 
ing sections of the Mississippi Valley than 
did the Chinch Bug (Blissus leucopterus, Say). 
Indeed, no species more seriously affects the 
grain-grower east of the great ‘‘ Father of 
Waters,” while it is 
doubtful whether even 
the Rocky Mountain 
Locust, taking one year 
with another, is so seri- 
ous a pest in the great 
trans-MississippiStates. 
It is, also, one of those 
species most difficult to 
overcome at the time 
its injuries are most ap- 
parent, whereas judici- 
ous preventive meas- 
ures during winter and 
spring will greatly 
lessen possible injury the ensuing summer, 

A Native Species. 

The Chinch Bug is an indigenous American 
insect, and thrives most in southerly lati- 
tudes. It delights in a warm, dry climate. 
During revolutionary times it flourished in 
the Carolinas and in Virginia, rather than in 
New England, and to-day is more disastrous 
in Southern Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
and the Southwest, than in Minnesota and 
the Northwest, though it extends farther 
north in the Mississippi Valley than on the 
Atlantic Coast, owing, no doubt, to the 
greater dryness and the isothermal peculiari- 
ties of that portion of the Continent. 

Destractive Powers. 

As the Chinch Bug prevails most during 
years of drouth, it is somewhat difficult, in 
estimating injury caused by the insect, to 
eliminate that which is due to drouth alone. 
Careful computations by myself in Missouri, 
and by Dr. Le Baron and Prof. Thomas in 
Illinois, show that the loss to those two States, 
in 1874, amounted to about fifty million dol- 
lars, and these figures are a sufficient indica- 
tion of the insect’s destructive powers. 

Food Plants. 

The food of the Chinch Bug consists of the 
grasses and cereals, wild and cultivated, and 
accounts of its injuring other plants are mis- 
leading, allied species being confounded with 
it. Belonging to the Half-wing Bugs (Hete- 
roptera), its mouth is haustellate, and food is 
obtained, in consequence, by suction, so that 
the plants attacked are sapped of their life, 
and not eaten up. 

Characters, Habits, and Natura! History. 


The Chinch Bug is less than a fourth of an 
inch long, and its appearance at different 
stages is shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, the hair-lines indicating the natural 
sizes. The eggs (figure 2, a, b,) are amber 
colored, the young bugs vary from pale yel- 
low with a touch of orange to bright red, 
while the pupa (figure 2, g,) is mostly brown, 
and the mature bug black, with white upper 
wings, having two characteristic black spots 
upon them. A dimorphic short-winged form 
(figure 3) occurs in Canada, and in the more 
Northern States. 
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Fig. 1.—CHINCH BUG. 


Hair line underneath show- 
ing natural size. 


the perfect or mature form in a state of tor- | 
por in whatever sheltered situations can be 
found. 


The hibernating individuals occur 





The species hibernates in | 


| 








especially under dead leaves, in bunches of | flock, and given more than ordinary care 


old dead grass or weeds, and in corn stalks 
and corn shucks. With the warmth of 
spring they issue from their winter quarters, 
and during mild, balmy days, freely use their 
wings and fly in all directions, being at- 
tracted to grain fields and especially to young 
wheat. The female chooses the lightest and 
dryest soil, and for the deposition of her eggs 


usually works into the ground, and there | 


lays them upon the roots of the plant. Occa- 
sionally they are laid just above ground. 
‘‘These eggs are deposited in little clusters, 
and the young lice hatching from them are 


at first bright red and remain for a consider- | 
able time underground, sucking the sap from | 
A wheat plant pulled from an in- | 
fested field in the spring of the year, will 


the roots. 


generally reveal hundreds of these eggs at- 
tached to the roots, and at a somewhat later 
period, the young larve will be found clus- 
tering on the same, and looking like so many 
moving red atoms. 
from two to three weeks in depositing her 
eggs; the egg requires about two weeks to 


| and rapid decay. 


The female occupies | 


hatch, and the bug becomes full-grown and | 
' fencing. Let us consider, from the stand- 


acquires its wings in five or six weeks from 
hatching. Individuals may be found of all 


sizes and ages throughout the summer , 
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Fig. 2.—IMMATURE STAGES OF CHINCH BUG. 


a, b, eggs; c, newly-hatched larva; d, its tarsus; ¢, larvaafter 
first molt; f, same after second molt; g, pupa—the natural sizes 
indicated at sides; h, enlarged leg or perfect bug; J, tarsus of 


same still more enlarged ; 7, proboscis or beak, enlarged. 


months, yet the great body of the first brood 
mature soon after the ripening of spring 
wheat.” After an infested wheat field has 
ripened, or is cut, the bugs, of all ages and 
conditions, but mostly in the pupa and per- 
fect states, frequently migrate to other fields, 
and especially to corn. At such times the 
mature bugs show little disposition to use 
their wings, though many of them doso. A 
second brood is produced, and it is the ma- 
ture bugs from this second brood which 
hibernate. 


Meteorolegical Conditions as Affecting Chinch 
Bugs. 


There is nothing which experience has 
more firmly established in connection with 
this pest, than that 
heavy rains and wet 
seasons are destructive 
of it. I have witnessed 
the almost magical ef- 
fect of a heavy and pro- 
longed rain in a corn- 
field that was suffering 
badly. Warm, moist, 
or open winters are 
equally prejudicial to 
it. Such are the salient 
facts regarding the 
habits and natural 
history of the Chinch 





Fig. 3.—SHORT-WINGED 
CHINCH BUG. 





Bug that the farmer should bear in mind. | 





Ewes with Early Lambs, — Ewes 
whose lambs are intended for early market. 


should be separated from the rest of the | 





themselves, A sheep that is in good wate 4 
tion, will give a good thrifty lamb, ang be 
able to keep it strong from the start—an im- 
portant point with those that are forced for 
the butcher. A few very early lambs, with 
proper attention, will bring large returns 
often as much as five times the number that 
come at the ordinary time in spring, and re. 
celve no special care while they are young, 
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Barbed Wire for Fencing. 
BY PROFESSOR 8. A. KNAPP, DEAN OF SsCHOOL OP 
AGRICULTURE, AMES, IOWA. 
— 

Among the fundamental questions in farm 
economy, fences are the most important, be- 
cause of their extent, protection, first cost, 
Within fifteen years, and 
more prominently within ten years, a new 
material—barbed wire, has demanded public 
favor, with very many arguments pro and 
con. In the Northwestern States it has rap- 
idly become established in the confidence of 
the farmers, and mainly supplanted all other 


point of the prairie, some of the reasons for 
this sudden popularity. The following are 
some of the requisites for a perfect fence :— 
ist. It must form a reliable barrier to the 
passage of stock, and must be furnished at a 
moderate cost. 2nd. It must be simple, dura- 
ble in all places and climates, easily trans- 
ported, and immediately available for a fence. 
3d. It should occupy the least space practi- 
cable, thereby wasting little land, affording 
no harbor for weeds, and not seriously defac- 


; ing the landscape. 


Barbed wire comes nearer meeting all these 
conditions, in the larger portion of the United 
States, than any other material. Compared 
with hedge, board, or rail fences, it can claim 
superiority in nearly every point for a valu- 
able fence on the farm. The main objection 
urged to its use is that of cruelty. It is 
claimed that horses, in particular, are liable 
to run against it and be seriously injured, if 
not maimed for life. If this objection is 
valid, and cannot be removed, then the use 
of barbed wire will be limited. Careful ob- 
servers, however, have noted that the injury 
to animals has arisen from the stock being 
unaccustomed to wire fence, or from its 
faulty construction. Horses and cattle have 
had little respect for the ordinary board and 
rail fences of the country, and only the well 
disposed have been restrained by them. The 
first thing is to teach animals to entertain a 
becoming respect for a fence, and one that 
looks like a skeleton. While they are learn- 
ing this lesson, quite likely some of them 
may get hurt; but once learned they always 
regard a line of posts as very significant. 
Injury to stock has more frequently arisen 
from faulty construction than from any other 
cause. A majority of prairie fences are made 
of three wires, which is a mistake, because 
the distance of the wires apart offers a con- 
stant temptation to the animal. 

Experience has demonstrated the practical 
value of the following suggestions for con- 
structing barbed-wire fence: Set substantial 
posts one rod apart ; the post at the starting 
point should be braced by cutting a notch in 
it two and a half feet from the ground, and 
running a strong pole from the notch to the 
foot of the second post, where it is fitted to 
rest firmly, and is supported about three 
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inches above the ground by means of a short 
block driven down beside the fence post. 
This method of bracing should be repeated 
once in forty rods. A faulty construction 
would be to cut the notch in the starting 
post four feet from the ground, make the 
brace shorter, and allow the lower end to 
rest upon the ground ; for the moment the 
wire is tightened upon the fence, the short 
brace acts asa fulcrum to lift the initial post. 
When the posts are set a wire is wrapped 
firmly around the first post, four feet and two 
inches from the ground ; then the coil is un- 
rolled forty rods and the wire drawn tight 
by means of a set of small pulleys with 
grapples. After this wire has been securely 


stapled, a second is similarly fastened one | 
foot below it, and a third and fourth below | 


this, leaving a foot space between the respec- 
tive wires; the ground space is fourteen 
inches. Four wires thus arranged make a 
perfect cattle fence. For horses the lower 
wire should be without barbs to prevent cut- 
ting the knee, and a fifth wire should be placed 
upon the posts five feet from the ground. 

The upper wire prevents accident by at- 
tempting to reach over the fence. Instead of 
the upper wire a galvanized steel-barbed 
ribbon, is used as more sightly for horses. 

For swine, the fourth wire of a cattle fence 
is raised four inches, and two barbed wires 
placed at equal distances below it. For sheep, 
the three lower wires, as in a fence for swine, 
are smooth. Thus constructed, barbed wire, 
while uniting all the conditions of a perfect 
fence, is comparatively harmless. Upon the 
Iowa Agricultural College farm there are 
nine miles of barbed-wire fence, inclosing 
pastures upon which graze one hundred and 
seventy horses and cattle ; during the season 
of 1881 net an animal has been scratched to 
draw blood, except in one instance, and that 
was slight and due to a faulty construction 
of the fence. Barbed wire will not answer 
for fencing in narrow lanes and yards, or any 
place where animals are liable to be crowded 
against it. Yards and lots for sheep can be 
made practically dog-proof by placing one 
barded wire near the ground, three fence 
boards above, and three wires above the 


boards ; the lower wire prevents digging, and | 


the upper wires suggest that the dog better 
not climb. Within such an inclosure the 
grateful sheep rest in perfect security. 








Common Sense in the Poultry Yard. 
BY MASON C, WELD. 
——s 

Common Sense is too often uncommon 
sense, and there is more truth than novelty 
in this sentiment in its application to poultry 
keeping. It is not my intention to criticise 
nonsensical ways, but to show ways sensible. 

The ‘poultry ” that everybody keeps are 
technically designated ‘ Fowls,” or ‘“ Barn- 
door Fowls.” As a rule they are kept in 
small flocks, fed chiefly upon what no farm- 
er misses. On most farms a flock of 12 to 
40 hens will pick up a living without receiv- 
ing a particle of grain from May to October, 
including both months. Their food consists 
of insects, seeds, and grass or weeds; they 
need fresh water besides. What wonder is it 
that fowls thus kept are demonstrably more 
profitable than any class of stock, or any 
crop on the farm. 

This is the best way to keep fowls, provid- 
ed they can be induced to lay where their 











eggs can be found while fresh. To accom- 
plish this a house of some kind is needed 
where the fowls may be shut in occasionally 
for a few days at a time, so as to make them 
roost and lay in convenient places. If fowls 
can roost in the trees, lay all over the farm, 
and ‘‘ dust ” themselves in the road, they will 
almost surely be healthy, lay a great many 
eggs, and keep in good condition. Besides, 
every now and then a hen will unexpectedly 
appear with a‘brood of ten or a dozen chicks, 
hatched under some bush where she had 
‘*stolen” her nest and done her hatching. 
That is all very well, so far as the hen is con- 
cerned, but no one wants it to happen. We 
wish the hens to lay and sit where we can 
put what eggs we please under them for 
hatching—and what is still more important, 
we wish to be able to collect the eggs for use 
or for sale daily. A fresh egz is a joy, a de- 
light, a good gift of Heaven—a ‘‘ perfectly 
good” egg is an abomination. An egg, to be 
fit to eat, or for sale, must be fresh beyond a 
peradventure, and utterly untainted with a 
suspicion of having been brooded or weath- 
ered. For this reason it is a most untidy 
thing to use natural nest-eggs. The nest-egg, 
after a while, is almost surely gathered, and 
of course is not * right.” 

The trouble about fowl-houses, even with 
liberal yards, is that fowls do not do well 
constantly confined. The number of eggs 
falls off, and the fowls become subject to dis- 
ease, and especially to vermin—lice. All poul- 
try-houses are liable to become thus infested, 
and the only cure and preventive is dust, and 
dustiness. It is best to provide extensive 
dusting boxes—not out-of-doors somewhere, 
or under a cow-shed, where the fresh winds 
will carry off the stifling dust rendered dis- 
gusting by its ‘‘henny” smell; but in the 
house itself, so that the atmosphere of the 
entire establishment will become thus dust- 
laden and oppressive. Dust will settle every- 
where, and one, entering, will need a white 
coat as much as does a miller. The hens 
will revel in the dust, however, and it will 
keep the lice down, if not exterminate them. 

As for the hens, they not only enjoy it, but 
dust is a necessity and a luxury to them, just 
as a morning bath is to civilized man. The 
dusting-box is their toilet-table—in fact, bath- 
tub, wash-bowl and pitcher, sponge and 
brushes and soap, and it gives health and 
long life as surely as the free use of water 
does to human beings. 

As to feed—if fowls are confined they lose 
a great variety of food which must be, in 
some way, made up to them. When we de- 
part from a close following after nature, we 
begin to complicate matters. Watch a hen 
as she trips picking about: now she takes a 
bit of grass or other greens; now she strips 
the seeds out of the seed-pod of some weed ; 
now she makes a vigorous dive after an in- 
sect, and so on all day, she scratches and for- 
ages. Soa variety is essential to the health 
of fowls in confinement. They need grain, 
and soft food, chopped scraps, or other flesh 
diet, and some grass, or other greens, which 
they like—such as lettuce or cabbages. They 
must have plastering, oyster shells pounded 
fine, or some other source of lime, besides 
fresh water constantly. 

Better than all, they need an afternoon run, 
and a chance to scratch and pick in the door- 
yard, road, and barn-yard, if there be one. 
Here let me protest against hens being made 
use of as scavengers for picking up and 


cleaning up filth about the back-door. There 
is no better habit for farmer-folks to cultivate 
in regard to poultry, than on every occasion 
to drive them away from the kitchen door, 
and never to throw out anything that they 
can eat anywhere near the house. The prac- 
tice of having a slop hole—or spot near the 
back door—where dish-water and other 
‘*slops,” containing more or less that hens 
will eat—are thrown, is a filthy one at best. 
All such water should be thrown upon the 
dung-hill or compost heap. Here the hens 
may pick up many a crumb, and the manure 
will be greatly benefited. 

In the matter of varieties, the fancy breeds 
are best let alone by any one who does not 
make a business or a pastime of poultry 
keeping. It is very pleasant for a person 
who keeps but a dozen or twenty hens to 
have them of some choice breed, and to take 
great pains with them ; studying into their 
habits, their ‘‘ points,” and allthat. But few 
persons have either the taste or inclination to 
be successful breeders, so, as a rule, it is best 
to keep common or mixed hens, but a full- 
blooded cock of one of the best breeds. 

For general use, I think most persons who 
have had experience will agree with me, that 
the Plymouth Rock fowls are excellent, and 
either these or the Dominiques, or one of the 
Asiatic birds are to be recommended if a pure 
breed of fowls is desired for eggs, broilers, 
capons, and fat cockerels and pullets. For 
eggs alone, the White Leghorns are prefer- 
able, but they are neither economical for the 
table, nor are they to be depended upon as 
sitters and mothers. For several years I have 
kept only cross-bred, or ‘‘ grade” hens. Tak- 
ing a stock of Light Brahmas, they were bred 
with a Dorking cock, two years, then with 
Plymouth Rock cocks, and now I shall prob- 
ably take a Brahma cross, in the hope of ef- 
fectually eradicating the tendency to throw 
pink-legged chicks, a relic of the Dorking 
cross, and black ones, which come from the 
Plymouth Rocks. After that I shall recur to 
the last named variety, as I find it gives me 
earlier and better broilers, plenty of eggs, 
and fowls always fit for the table. 
=i ncacaesinis 


A Handy Door Weight. 


The accompanying engraving, made from 

a sketch sent us by Mr, W. A. Hister, Clark 
, Co., Ind., showsa 

companion meth- 
od of keeping a 
door closed. The 
contrivance con- 
sists of a pulley 
made from a sec- 
tion of a small 
log, with the flat- 
tened halves of 
a blacking box 
tacked on _ its 
edges to make it 
run more smooth- 
ly. An old worn- 
out axe is used as 
the weight, it be- 
ing fastened at 
one .end, while 
the other, pass- 
ing through the 
pulley, is secured 
to the door near the top. The pulley 
should work easily in the frame; the latter 
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A HANDY DOOR WEIGHT. 








is fastened to the insice of the door casing by 
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means of strong nails. This door weight is 
specially designed for the small doors of 
barns, corn-houses, and other out-buildings. 
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Do Agricultural Fairs Pay? 
liens 





























































Mr. EpiTor :—This topic was up for dis- 
cussion at the last meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club, when everybody was hazing round to 
get ready for the Hookertown Fair. 

Pastor Spooner said, ‘‘ This club has been 
running nearly thirty years, or ever since the 
year after Hookertown began to read the 
American Agriculturist, and it might seem to 
be rather late to discuss the utility of Agri- 
,- cultural Societies and Shows. Most of our 
folks calculate to go to the fair, and show 
some of their crops and cattle, and must get 
satisfaction out of it in some way, or else 
they would not continue to patronize it. He 
noticed that the pens and cattle sheds kept 
extending every year, and that fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables kept multiplying, and the 
people kept coming in larger numbers, and 
yet he supposed there were people within ten 
miles of Hookertown who had never been to an 
exhibition, and could not see that there was a 
dollar’s worth init toany body. ‘‘ It costs more 
than it comes to.” There may be two sides to 
the question after thirty years of American 


fairs. Religion is scoffed at because the 
churches have not exterminated all the places 
of vicious resort, and converted all the infi- 
dels and heathen, but there is quite as much 
room for scoffing at the slow progress of in- 
dustrial reform of any kind. There has been 
manifest change for the better in Hooker- 
town, but up in the White Oaks, things stand 
about where they did thirty years ago. 
White beans and potatoes, corn and oats, 


and carts of the same type, and horses of the 
same scare-crow breed are still seen.” 

Jake Frink seemed to be nettled by Pastor 
Spooner’s allusion to the White Oaks, and the 
charcoal business, which his son Kier still 
follows. 


The White Oaks looks jest as it used to when 
I was a boy, and, for the life o’ me, I don’t 
see enny chance for improvement. Ye see, 
the country is rocky, and the sile takes as 
naterally to white birches, pitch pine, and 
scrub oaks as a duck does to water. If a fel- 
ler gets a livin’ at all, up there, he’s got to 
git it selling wood, and charcoal. Nuthin 
else pays, and that don’t much. If a feller 
undertakes to clear up land, it costs more 
than it comes to, to git the stones out, so he 
can plow, and, if he sows rye, or plants corn, 
the crop won’t pay, without manure, and 
where’s your manure coming from when 
ye're ten miles from the shore and sea weed, 
and haven’t got anything but charcoal or 
wood to buy it with? Ye see, it’s up-hill 
business for the White Oaks, and it is no use 
to talk about the fairs doing the White Oak- 
ersenny good. Fact is, they don’t go much, 
and it’s just as well as if they did. And it 
ain’t much better here in Hookertown. He 







them folks that had money plenty raised bet- 
ter things than they used to, and took pre- 
miums, and they might make it pay, but he 
had sent things to the fair for several years, 
but never got a red cent fora premium. My 
wife, Polly, gits premiums on butter, bread, 












Agriculturist reading and attendance upon | 


charcoal and wood, are still the leading crops, | 


and bed quilts, sometimes, and comes home 
so sot up that there’s no livin’ with her for a 
week after the fair. But it don’t seem to be 
for me to git anything in that line, and I 
have pretty much made up my mind that 
the fairs are ‘all talk and no cider.’ ” 

Dr. Blossom, who is Jake Frink’s family 
physician, thought cider might have some- 





thing to do with bad luck at the fairs: ‘TI | 
have noticed, in my rides through the coun- | 
try to see patients, that the farmers, who are | 


the best patrons of the tippling shops, have 
the least to do with our agricultural fairs. 
The trouble is not altogether in the poverty 
of the soil. Moral habits have quite as much 
to do with good crops, and premiums, as 
sunshine, rain, and fertilizers. I think I can 


pick out every farm, in the circle of my pro- | 


fessional visits, whose owner frequents the 


tippling shop. There is an untidy look about | 
| The Southdown sheep have made better mut- 


the house, boards off the barn, gaps in the 


fences, bad smells in the barn-yard and pig- 
| barns, with cellar beneath, have made farm- 
' ers aware of the great loss of open yards for 


stys, lean cattle, and unmistakable signs of 
thriftless habits in every direction. Such 
farmers do not read agricultural papers, do 
not have anything to exhibit at the fairs, 
and if they go, it is to see the horse race, to 
make bets, or to swap horses. They do not 
think fairs pay.” 

The Doctor, who is well up in moral re- 
form, and loses no opportunity to stick his 
prod into a tippler or smoker, takes a partisan 
view, possibly, of the matter, but there can 
be no doubt that bad habits are among the 
forces that stay the progress of agricultural 
improvement. Brain manure is about the 
best thing on the farm, and there is no better 
place to take in fresh supplies, than at the 
average agricultural fair. They are to be 
welcomed, for the fact that they help to get 
farmers out of the ruts—they are the most 
conservative of all classes of toilers—made 
so very much by their surroundings. They 


| lead, for the most part, a secluded life, cul- 


He said, ‘‘I guess there’s more | 
truth than poetry in what Mr. Spooner says. | 


tivating muscle more than brain, and intent 


mainly upon the daily task that is before | 
| them, and coming to the evening hour too | 
| weary to read or think much. 


up of labor at the fair, and a large number 
of new things, tools, seeds, vegetables, fruits, 
cattle, sheep, swine, etc., as well as new 
people to see and talk with. One must be 
very stupid, indeed, whose mind is not forced 


| into new channels, and who does not carry 





away from the show many practical sugges- 
tions that will help him in the future. These 
suggestions are not money, but in many ways 
will save money, and help to make money. 

The fair makes a farmer's holiday, and 
if there were no pecuniary profit in it, it 
would be worth all it cost, for this end alone. 
Those of us who were brought up on the 
farm fifty years ago or more, can remember 
when holidays were scarce, and rather poorly 
observed, when they came. There was 
Thanksgiving, Fourth of July, and the Militia 
Muster, that afforded the possibility of a little 
relief from servile labor. The opportunities 


| for recreation, vain or otherwise, were few 


| and far between. 


On rainy days we might 
go a fishing, and pay for the sport by toil as 


' hard as that of the field. No wonder that 
farmers’ boys escaped from the farm to the | 
| sea, and to the city, at an early age, and the 
| girls eschewed cheese and butter making, 


knew Deacon Smith and Squire Bunker and | 





and the household labors of the age of home- 
spun. There is no excuse for that now, and 
the fairs have had much to do with the great 
change that has come over the social life in 





There is a let | 





our farming communities. The spinning 
wheels and looms have gone to the garret 
or been used for kindlings, long ago. Cheese 
and butter factories have taken the place of the 
cheese press and the churn, and there is such 
a thing as leisure for the wife and daugh- 
ters in thrifty farmers’ homes. There ig in- 
telligence and culture, time for reading, and 
music, time for visiting, time for the farmers’ 
club, and for the fair. The change is wop- 
derful. 

More than this, the fairs have paid finan. 
cially, and laid a solid foundation for all this 
improvement in social and esthetic culture 
which we find in so many rural homes, The 
new ideas gathered at the annual exhibitiong 
have been good seed, sown on good ground, 
and have sprung up in golden harvests. The 
Jersey cattle, seen at the fair and purchased, 
have made better butter, and more of it, 


ton, and largerlambs. The drawings of mode] 


making manure, and of the immense waste 
of feeding hay at the stack yard, through the 
winter. The horse reaper and mower, the 
rake and the tedder, the loader and horse 
fork, the thresher, the cultivators and har- 
rows, and other improved implements and 
machines, which transfer heavy work from 
human muscles to the horse, are all making 
money for the farmer. The fair held for the 
State, county, or town, has been a very effec- 


tive means of advertising, and, largely as . 


they have paid the manufacturers, they have 
paid the purchasers still more. Seeing is 
believing. The usual process at the fair is, I 
came, I saw, I purchased. So you may put 
down the Agricultural Fair as a paying insti- 
tution, and-don’t you forget it. 


Tlookertown, Ct., )} Yours to command, 
October 1.1881. § TimoTHy BunkER, Eso. 
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Salamanders, or Water Lizards. 
—<e— 


It was a superstition of the middle ages 
that certain lizards, called Salamanders, had 
the power to extinguish fire and thus pass 
through it unharmed, and many of the poor 
creatures have been destroyed in testing the 
truth of this groundless belief. The Sala- 
mander of Europe is common in central por- 
tions of that country; it is seven or eight 
inches long, and is black, with large yellow 
spots. We have in this country several al- 
lied species, one of the best known of which 
is the Spotted Salamander. It is nearly six 
inches long, bluish-black above and below, 
with a row of yellowish spots on each side. 
This Salamander is abundant in some western 
waters, especially in some of the brackish 


sheets of water in Wyoming Territory. Their ° 


appearance in their young state, or in what 
corresponds to the tadpole: condition in frogs, 
is very different from their final and complete 
condition, and it is probable that the unde- 
veloped forms of this have been described as 


. distinct species. It is closely related to the 


Mexican Axolotl, which has been described 
by travellers as ‘“‘a fish with legs.” There 
are several other Salamanders, occurring 
from New England to Florida and Texas. 
They are usually found in moist places, and 
are perfectly harmless, however forbidding 
they may be in appearance. They may bere 
garded, on the whole, as beneficial, as they de- 
vour a large number of injurious insects and 
their larve. See illustration on next page 

















The Common Crow (Corvus frugivorus.) 
—_ 


The Crow is a common bird throughout a 
wide section of country. When full grown it 
measures twenty inches from the head to the 
tip of the tail; is of a lustrous black color, 
and were it not generally regarded as a 
thievish bird, it would rank among the most 
handsome, as it is one of the most sagacious 
and cunning of birds. The nest is usually 
built in the top of a 
tall tree, and so that 
it will be concealed 
from view by the 
foliage; it is con- 
structed of sticks, 
lined with bark, 
grass, etc., and for -= 
solargeaoneisvery = 
neat. The eggs, usu- 
ally five in number, 
are green for the 
ground color, and 
variously marked 
with brown, olive, 
and sometimes pur- 
ple. Crowsare very 
social, and are usu- 
ally seen in small 
flocks, roosting to- 
gether, and retiring 
promptly to some 
secluded spot at 
evening, fromwhich 
they leave’ very 
early in the morn- 
ing. The sagacity 
of the crow is clearly shown not only in the 
building and secreting, but in the guarding of 
thenest. While building, for example, on the 
discovery of danger, it will at once take an 
indefinite flight, so that it is almost impossi- 
ble to determine the general direction of the 
bird. The difficulty of approaching a crow 
with a gun is proverbial. The notes of this 
bird are highly unmusical, being a prolonged 
caw, or a shorter oeh, repeated at frequent in- 
tervals. In producing its notes the bird is 
obliged to gesticulate. The farmer’s idea of 
a crow is so closely associated with the pull- 
ing of the young corn, that to say anything 
in its favor is thought by many to be heresy. 


a 


The days in which a crow can be destructive 
to the corn crop are but few, and all the rest 
of the year it is really the friend of the 
farmer. This black-coated bird is one of the 
greatest enemies of the ‘‘ White Grub,” the 
caterpillar or larva state of the ‘‘ June-Bug” 








THE SPOTTED SALAMANDER. —(Sce previous page.) 


efit of its good works for the rest of the year. | markable for their ability to attach them- 
A tame crow is interesting. We once had one 
which was let loose in the garden ; the first 
thing it did was to pull up every label it 
could find; it then went for the lily buds. 
Fortunately death soon ended its career, 
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or ‘‘May-Beetle,” and for this service, if for 
none other, the crow should be spared, and 
even encouraged. A flock of crows upon a 
newly-plowed field will destroy vast numbers 
of white grubs and cutworms, enough to 
make a decided difference with the following 
crop of grain. In many cases the crow only 
pulls those spears of corn that are wilted, it 
thus securing the marauder that has been at 
work below the surface of the ground. By 


what sense the crow is directed to the loca- 
tion of the grub, when ther - is no sign of his 
presence above ground, is more than we can 
say. The corn can be protected from the 


e . 
crows much more easily than the lawn, the 


meadow, strawberry bed, and many other 
places, can be kept free from the ravages of 
the white grub. While it must be admitted 
that, if left to itself, the crow can accom- 
plish considerable mischief during the few 
days when the corn is small, yet we protest 
against killing it. Let the crow live, and 
prevent it from having access to the corn by 
means of some of the successful devices 
called ‘‘ scare-crows,” and then have the ben- 

















The Lump-Fish. 


It is interesting to observe the various 
forms assumed by fishes. Some by their 
activity and strength are calculated to run 
down and prey upon weaker fishes, while 
others, by their unobtrusive appearance, and 
their resemblance to rocks and stones, are 
enabled to catch such prey as may not notice 
their presence. Of this latter class is the 
Lunip-fish of our 
coast. The common 
name expresses its 
shape, it being of a 
clumsy appearance, 
while its colors, 
slate, blackish and 
yellowish below,are 
such as to make it 
very inconspicuous. 
-.', A peculiarity of this 
fish is in its ven- 
tral fins, those up- 
on its belly, which 
are so arranged 
as to form a sort 
of disk, by means 
X& of which it can 
cling very firmly 
to rocks or other 
objects. It is said 
that a naturalist 
placed one of these 
fishes in a pail of 
water, and when he 
undertook to take 
it out, the fish, by 
means of this disk, clung so closely to the 
bottom of the pail, that he lifted the pail, 
water and all. The Lump-fish is often caught 
on our coast, especially by cod fishermen, 
and though they are not eaten by our people, 
they are esteemed by those who live upon 
the shores of northern Europe. The Lump- 
fish of our coasts varies from 8 to 20 inches 
in length, and sometimes reaches the weight 
of 18 pounds. The scientific name of our 
species is Cyclopteris lumpus, the first or 
generic name meaning a circle of wings, in 
allusion to the outline presented by its fins. 
In the northern seas there are several other 
species of Lump-fish, all of which are re- 





THE LUMP-FISH (Cyclopteris lumpus). 


selves to rocks, and even to other fishes, 
which they are said to do for the purpose of 
being carried rapidly from place to place. 
Their food is mainly small fishes, marine 
worms, and sea snails, and other mollusks, 
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Hints and Helps for Farmers. 
BY J. MEYER, LA SALLE CO., ILL. 
oa 


A Post HoLpDER isshown in figure 1, which | 


is very handy for holding posts while they | 


are being sharpened. A crotched pole, about | 
? | will last many years longer, and run easier 


aS 


LS SS = 


Fig. 1.—A POST HOLDER. 





eight feet long, is obtained, and two legs in- 
serted near the fork, or crotch. The larger 
end of the pole is held securely to the ground 
by means of two hooked stakes, which are 
driven into theearth. A stout wire or rope is 
fastened to the heads of the stakes, and pass- 
ing over the end of the log, holds it secure. 
A TREE-LIFTER is shown in figures 2 and3. 
A hard - wood 
timber, six feet 
’ long, is used,, 
to which two 
shorter pieces, 
2'/, feet long, 
serving as legs, are fastened by a stout bolt. 
A number of holes are bored in the long 
timber to receive the wooden pin that holds 


Fig. 2.—A TREE-LIFTER. 





ene 
Fig. 3.—THE TREE-LIFTER IN POSITION. 
the log upon the lifter. The lifter, when the 
log is raised, is shown in figure 8. 
A Saw-Hobper is shown in figures 4 and 
5. A plank, 2 by 6 inches, and 8 feet long, 
makes the base of the bench. In this, holes 














Fig. 4.—BENCH OF SAW HOLDER. 


are bored, as shown in figure 4, into which 
the legs and posts are inserted. There are 
two large uprights with kerfs, into which 
the saw is placed, and afterwards firmly se- 
cured by means of wedges placed between 





na ~ ay 
Fig. 5.—THE SAW HOLDER C®MPLETE. 


the saw and the small posts or pins near the 

middle of the bench. Figure 5 shows the ar- 

rangementsof the posts, with the sawin place. 
ae ee 

Take in the Farm Implements.— 

From what we have seen in our recent jour- 
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neyings among the farmers, it is clear that all 
have not heeded the injunction so often re- 
peated: in our columns, that it is cheaper to 
house the various farm implements, than to 
leave them where last used in the open field. 
The reaper, horse-rake, and even the harrow, 


in use, if kept under cover and from the rot- 

ting and corroding influences of the elements. 
-- —_—- — ——-e ---- — - 

Flecks, or “ White Caps,” in Cream. 


BY L. B. ARNOLD. 


dee 

Flecks are generally supposed to be pieces 
of dried cream, and possibly sometimes they 
may be, but usually they are not, for occa- 
sionally they exist in milk before any cream 
rises, and sometimes are mingled with butter 
made by processes of cold-setting in which 
the cream remains soft, no part of it being 
dried at all. They seldom appear, however, 
in butter made by cold-setting; they are 
mostly found in butter made in dairies where 


the milk is set without any other cooling | 


than that of the air in the room where the 
milk stands. For the most part they are de- 
veloped in milk after it comes from the cow. 
By quickly cooling milk to a low degree, 
change is so much arrested that they cannot 
develop. They can only form within certain 
limits of temperature, and when they do, are 
likely to appear as plentifully in the milk as 
in the cream, and often more so, which is 
evidence adverse to their being originated 
from dried cream. In milk which is in a 
perfectly normal condition they never ap- 
pear. They always occur in milk which is 
more or less faulty. They are very apt to 


| accompany an inflamed state of the udder, 
| and seldom or never appear without it. 


When milk is all right, the surface of the 


; cream may be exposed to currents of dry air 
| until it becomes quite dry and hard, without 





! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





showing any indication of ‘‘ white caps” as 
they are sometimes called. The dried cream, 
when mixed with the rest and well stirred 
up, soon becomes soft, and churns the same 
as the rest. But when milk, which is a little 
feverish, or in some other way faulty, is thus 
exposed to the air without being first well 
cooled, flecks will be pretty sure to show 


_ themselves in numbers proportioned to the 
| exposure. 


Whenever flecks are liable to be 
developed, there can, with the aid of a mi- 
croscope, be seen in the milk small specks of 
solid matter with fragmentary shapes which 
form the nucleus of the flecks. When such 
milk is set in a glass vessel and kept without 
much cooling, these specks can be seen to 
enlarge by the coagulation and adhesion of 
the milk in contact with them. Sooner or 
later they swell from gas forming within 
them, and, becoming lighter than the milk, 
rise toward the surface and more or less of 
them become imbedded in the soft cream. 
When they form in the milk they are almost 
wholly composed of curd, but when formed 
in the cream they are very rich in cream, 
having as much, and perhaps more, cream in 
their composition as curd. 

Just what these specks are which form the 
nucleus of the flecks, is not positively 
known. They may be only bits of solid 
caseine, or they may be fragments of gland 
cells, which are always mingled with such 
milk, or possibly they may be pieces of the 
solid albuminoid known as leucin, which is 
found in milk, and which, when separated 
from the milk, decays very rapidly. 
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Whatever it is that forms the nucleus, it 
evidently undergoes putrefactive decay, and 
is the cause of the thickened milk which ad- 
heres to it, that afterwards swells with gas 
and rises, since putrefying substances readily 
curdle milk and develop gas. That organic 
germs have something to do with the matter 
is indicated by the fact that if milk is scalded 
high enough to kill living germs, the flecks 
do not form, but do form readily when the 
milk is kept warm enough to favor growth, 


' and they then develop in the milk as much 











| 


| 





as in the cream, and sometimes even more, 

When milk in which flecks are liable: to 
occur is set where the sun will shine directly 
on it, or even where much reflected light 
falls upon it, they form much faster than 
when light is pretty much excluded, and 
form on, or near, the surface, and much more 
plentifully in the cream than in the milk, 
A current of air over the milk also favors 
their development, and a damp air more than 
a dry one. 

Flecks, or ‘‘ white caps,” whichever they 
are called, are apt to be more common in the 
fall and winter, when cows are drying up, 
and in hot and dry weather in the summer, 
when they are affected by heat and drouth, 
At such times their udders are apt to get in- 
flamed, and this appears to be the cause, or 
at least a stimulating cause, of their origin, 

There are different ways for disposing of 
flecks. The first and best way is to keep 
cows 60 healthy and well supplied with food 
and drink, that they will not form in their 
milk. Some attempt to dispose of flecks by 
mashing them and crowding them through 
a strainer, made of wire-gauze with fine 
meshes. By forcing them through the gauze 
by rubbing with a smooth wooden roller 
around the sides of the conical strainer, the 
flecks are broken to pieces and disappear by 
being pulverized. They never churn, how- 
ever, whether fine or coarse, any more than 
curd would, and the finer they are the more 
likely are they to get caught in the butter 
and affect its keeping. Such butter ought not 
to be packed with that which is sound, for it 
is always a little imperfect. If one has milk 
in which the flecks are liable to form, their de- 
velopment can be prevented, as already stated, 
by either high heating or low cooling while 
new, and if, by unforeseen occurrences, they 
form and appear in the cream, they can be 
kept out of the butter when churning by 
gathering it in the granular form. 





An Apparatus for Handling Hogs. 


Mr. O. L. Rice, Jewell Co., Kan. sends 
sketches and description of a device of his 
own construction for handling hogs while 
scalding them. It consists of a 3 by 3-inch 








A SCALDING ‘RACK’? FOR HOGS. 


scantling, about a foot longer than the scald- 
ing box, and bent rods of iron firmly fastened 
into the scantling about a foot apart, the 
curve reaching down into the box, as shown 

















1881. ] 


in the engraving herewith given. 
site ends of the rods are secured in a small 
scantling. The device should be so adjusted 
to the scalding box that it can be turned up 
and down by means of the lever fastened to 
the scantling ; the iron rods should not touch 
the bottom of the box when they are lowered. 
The hog to be scalded is placed in the ‘‘ rack,” 
and let into and taken out of the scalding 
box by means of the levers. When the box 
is used for other purposes, the ‘ rack” is 
easily removed from its place on the top. 


a 


Notes on Indian Corn. 


BY PROF. W. J. BEAL, STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGB, 


LANSING, MICH. 
> 

For some years I have been collecting 
Indian Corn fora museum, An assortment 
will be placed on exhibition in glass cases. 
Most of the ears will be suspended to a hook 
by a screw-eye in the large end of the ear. 
One series of ears will illustrate all the colors 
to be found ; one, the various number of rows 
from four to thirty-four or upwards ; one, the 
various lengths of ears ; one, the variation in 
diameter of ear; one, the various lengths of 
the kernels; one, the different shapes of 
kernels, from dent to rice-corn ; one, ali sorts 
of monstrosities. Cross-sections of ears will 
be shown; also drawings to illustrate the 
structure of the plant and kernels. 

In color, I-find white, lemon, yellow, 
orange, purple, pink, red, black, mottled, and 
mixed, with intervening shades. The largest 
ears are those of the ‘‘ Chester County Mam- 
moth.” The ear is 11'/, inches long, with 20 
rows, and a diameter at the base of 2’/, inches. 
The smallest ear is 1'/. inch long, and is a 
yellow pop-corn. Most ears of corn taper from 
base to tip, but the ears of ‘‘ Waukeshum” 
flint corn are cylindrical in shape, and well 
filled out at the end. The rows of this va- 
riety are eight in number, even and straight. 

Where the kernels are of uniform size and 
shape, as on even, well-filled, cylindrical ears, 
the shelled corn will present the finest appear- 
ance. I have some ears of white pop-corn ; 
these are only five inches long, and very 


tapering, being 1:/, inch in diameter at the | 


base, and only ’/, of an inch near the apex. 
In texture, the pop-corns and northern 
corns are flinty ; the dent corns are softer ; 
and the ‘‘ Tuscarora,” or flour corn softest of 
all. The “Jersey” or ‘‘ Yankee” dent is yel- 
low, with eight rows of very broad, thin, short 
kernels. It is very peculiar, though quite 
beautiful. The ears of 
lific” are rather small, short, and contain 
only eight rows of white dent kernels. It is 
well bred. Chemists have decided that, as a 
rule, there is no difference in the nutritive 
value of flint corns and dent corns. Sweet 
corn is more valuable than either. 


It is de- | 


' small, and would be called ‘‘Early Yellow 


| 


Dent.” 
cover the cob closely. They tapered toward 


The kernels were short, and did not | 
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| 
| 


the ends, thus leaving grooves between the | 


rows. My neighbor said he liked the corn 


| because it ripened early, husked and shelled 


| easily, hence was good for hogs and horses. | 





| 


‘“*Blount’s Pro- | 


sirable that some one produce a prolific sweet | 


corn for the main crop to feed. I havea 
little ‘husk corn,” ‘‘ wild corn,” ‘‘ podded 
corn,” or ‘‘Rocky Mountain corn.” It grows 
much like dent. Each kernel is covered with 
a separate husk, and the ear is ccvered with 
husks, like ordinary corn. The cob is s0 
small, tender, and weak, that it often spon- 
taneously separates before it is ripe. The 
tassels are very large, and often contain 
kernels of corn. 

The tallest stalk which I have is 13'/, feet. 
It was raised at Lansing from seed obtained 
in Missouri. I purchased some corn of a 








I think he might increase his crop one-third 
or one-half by procuring a better variety. 
There is no object in raising a variety that 
matures much before frost comes. The longer 
it can grow, the larger the crop ought to be. 

At the North, dent corn has a tendency all 
the time to mature earlier and become more 
plenty. The corn plant is wonderfully vari- 
able and flexible, in these respects, perhaps 
not excelled by any other in cultivation. 

To improve corn, one should study the 
plants on which he intends to experiment. 
Let him take pattern after the successful 
breeder of animals. The latter studies the 
animals which are mated. Let a breeder of 
corn select some of the best stalks in his field, 
cover the young ears before the ‘‘ silk” comes 
in sight. Then take pollen from a stalk very 
much like the one which is to bear the seed 
corn. Save the best ear, plant in a good place 
by itself, and cultivate well. Continue this 
work, and in a few years he can make almost 
anything he chooses of hiscorn. One should 
let no peculiarity of corn escape his atten- 
tion. See which endures dry weather best ; 
notice the hight of the upper ear, the stalk, 
the earliness, the number of nodes, whether 
the stalks are slender or stout; whether the 
ears have long or short husks, long or short, 
large or small shanks, etc. This is a fasci- 
nating study, and he who will begin an in- 
telligent series of experiments looking to the 
improvement of corn, will be quite sure to 
succeed, He will interest and profit himself, 
and also become a benefactor to his race. 


—_—- 


Self-Closing Cattle Stanchions. 


BY J. N. MUNCEY, AMES, IOWA. 
_ 


The accompanying engraving illustrates 
a cheap, durable, and convenient device by 
which cows or steers may fasten themselves 























A SELF-CLOSING STANCHION, 


in their stanchions, The pieces, a, b, ¢, d, 
and e, are immovable, f and g being the mov- 
able stanchions. <A narrow strip, h, 1'/.-inch 
wide, and */,-inch thick, is fastened by a bolt 
to the movable stanchion, f, and is just 
long enough, so that when the stanchion 
is open it laps on the immovable stanchion 
about one inch. The short narrow strip, i, is 
nailed on the immovable stanchion, b, with 
two wrought nails. A cow puts her head in 
the open stanchion above h, and in the effort 
to get the feed below, brings her neck on the 
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The oppo- | German: neighbor. The ears were short, | strip, h, which presses against the immovable 


piece, 7, and the stanchion is closed. The 
piece, k, which holds the stanchion fast, and 
the strip, h, is so arranged that they drop at 
the same time. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the narrow strip, h, does not interfere 
with the cow in lying down. 

The advantages of this arrangement are 
two-fold ; first, in the time saved, and second- 
ly, in giving assurance that every cow is 
properly fastened in her stanchion. The last 
advantage is of the greatest importance to 
farmers who have disinterested men in their 
employ. I have found that even the most 
trustworthy hand is, at times, liable to neglect 
closing some one of the stanchions, in which 
case the result is almost always a badly 
hooked cow. The expense of constructing 
the device described will not exceed 5 cents 
per cow, including labor. The fastening 
piece, k, should be made so that there will be 
*/, of an inch “‘ play” between it and the mov- 
able stanchion, f, for comfort to the animals, 





The Canine Curse, 
BY F. D, COBURN, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


ok. 
Few persons dispute the usefulness and 
value of a good dog, that may serve as an 
active, intelligent assistant or companion by 
day, or as a trusty guard by night ; ready, if 
need be, to yield up his life in defense of his 
master, or his master’s property. Such an 
animal is justly held in high esteem, and de- 
serves the same kindly treatment accorded 
the most faithful of our dumb servants. 
While this is so, there is but a limited ap- 
preciation of the fact that the country is over- 
run with multitudes of worthless curs, in 
which savage, treacherous cruelty is inherent, 
along with a predisposition to the dreaded 
hydrophobia, causing enormous losses, and 
untold numbers of the most horrible deaths 
known to mankind, to say nothing of the 
cost of their subsistence, which alone, if 
saved and utilized for some good purpose, 
would afford the means of much beneficence. 
So many, and of such frequent occurrence, 
are their atrocities, that not a few thoughtful 
men are propounding the query, if it would 
not be better for humanity if the entire canine 
race were to become extinct. The industry 
upon which the innumerable dogs bear most 
heavily, is sheep and wool growing, and in 
some localities it is the case to such an ex- 
tent, as to virtually amount to prohibition, 
That wool growing in this country should be 
fostered, would appear demonstrated by the 
fact that, in fifty years, America has sent 
abroad $1,250,000,000 for woollen goods, or if 
we accept, as we must, the statement in the 
latest report of the Treasury Department 
Statistician, that, in the year ending June 
80th, 1880, our people expended for foreign 
wool and woollen fabrics, the sum of nearly 
$58,000,000 ; the value of a wool-clip from 
35,000,000 well bred sheep. In the year pre- 
ceding, 128,000,000 pounds of wool alone were 
imported. As long ago as 1868, the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture estimated the direct 
losses to sheep owners by the ravages of dogs, 
at $1,000,000 in wool and mutton, and the 
indirect loss in preventing sheep husbandy, 
especially in the South, at double that sum 
annually. Fortunately we have at hand a 
few official figures, showing to some extent 
the discouragements caused to sheep hus- 
bandry by the presence of so many destruc- 
tive dogs. In 1878, Massachusetts was re- 
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ported as having 114,000 dogs, and 55,000 | 
sheep, the latter gradually decreasing in 
numbers, while the former made a noticeable 
increase. In Ohio the statistics show that | 
during the thirteen years, from 1867 to 1879 | 
inclusive, the number of sheep killed by dogs 
was 459,437, valued at $1,296,398.23 ; 
number injured by dogs, was 309,682, 
mated worth $497,132.31. In Illinois, in 1876, 


ie 
| 


the 
esti- | 


the value of sheep slaughtered by dogs, was | 


$30 578 ; in 1877, $63,752; in 1878, $43,885; 
for the year ending May, 1879, the loss was 
27,338 head, with a valuation of $2.40 per 


head, or a total of $65,384. Kansas, its peo- | 


ple being imbued with an appreciation of its 


advantages as a pastoral region, has as little | 


partiality for dogs as any State, and strongly 
indicative of this is the returns of the asses- 


sors, showing an increase in sheep during | 


the year ending March Ist, 1880, of nearly 42 
per cent, and for the year ending March ist, 


1881, almost 100 per cent; but at the same — 


time, this does not signify that there are no 
dogs in Kansas. 


The State Census of 1875, — 


showed an enumeration of 74,696, and the | 


assessors found 143,650 in 1881, It is the 
opinion of those who have endeavured to 


have, only for es and the farmers 1 are » the 

veriest fools in the world for allowing such a 
state of affairs.” What in this respect is ap- 
plicable to Iowa, is equally so to other States, 
and while the great masses of the people are 
so apathetic, or not educated up to the point 
of prohibiting such a curse, the day will 
come when valucless curs will not be per- 
mitted to exist as a stumbling block to one of 
the most profitable and pleasurable branches 
of rural husbandry. 

The rearing of better classes of sheep, al- 
ways indicates a high state of civilization, 
where intelligence, comfort, and competence 
abound, and no more unfailing sign of ignor- 
ance, squalor,and poverty, can be manifested, 
than the presence of a varied and increasing 
assortment of flea-bitten curs, unclean, and of 
low degree. It should not be difficult to choose 
between raising sheep and growing dogs. 





A Small Cow Stable. 
> 
Mr. M. M. Day, York Co., Maine, 
‘IT send you a plan of my cow stable. 


writes : 
My 


| cows are tied in stalls, 2 in each, with chains. 


make such enumeration in this and other | 


States, that through fear of taxation, and 


from other causes, not more than half the | 


actual number are returned. If this is a cor- 
rect theory, the canine population of this 
new State approximates about 287,000, 
officially reported as destroying in the year 


ending March 1st, 1879, 8,025 sheep; March , 


ist, 1880, 4,369 sheep, and March ist, 1881, 
5,361 of the same useful, harmless, wool- 
bearing, meat-producing emblems of peace 
and thrift. In the four counties of Doniphan, 
Norton, Sheridan, and Wyandotte, where a 
million sheep could thrive, the assessors this 


year found 1,377 head, watched and tended , 


(presumably), by 4,576 dogs. 
Observing men are of the opinion that an 
ordinary dog—and he is always hungry—will 


eat and destroy in a twelvemonth, the equiva- | 


lent of that which, if given to a well-bred 
pig, would make him weigh at the expira- 
tion of that time, 300 pounds, gross ; 286,000 
such pigs would aggregate 85,800,000 pounds 
of pork, now worth at the home shipping 


station, more than $4,700,000; requiring to | 
transport them, more than 2,860 cars, carrying | 
fifteen tons each, or a train more than six- | 


teen miles long. 
$1,500,000 more than the entire amount paid 
in the State in 1880, for school, township, and 
State taxes combined; it would build 9,400 
school-houses and churches, worth $500 each, 


This would represent nearly | 


or would pay the average wages of 14,000 | 


school teachers, twice the number now em- 
ployed. A condition of affairs, of which the 
above is but a poor outline, is at the bottom 
of what is each year becoming a greater and 


more irrepressible conflict between the wool | 
growers and the savage brutes that keep in | 
jeopardy, or destroy the flocks that, protect- | 


ed, would enlarge and increase to the extent 
of producing the wool for which we now 
send so many millions across the seas. If the 
dogs are maintained as a luxury, they are a 
luxury we cannot afford, and should give 
way to something less expensive, and less 
productive of loss and misery. 


A well-known western agriculturist lost | 


$300 worth of sheep by them in one night, 
and in another $250 worth, and says: ‘‘ lowa 
would have, to-day, $10,000,000 worth of 
property in her borders, that she does not 


There are stanchions on each side as seen in 
figure 1, a, a, being the stanchions, b,b, cribs; 
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Fig. 1.—A PLAN OF A COW STABLE, 


there is a watering trough, about 15 inches 
long, before each cow. 1 keep water in the 
trough all the time, the cows will lift the 
cover with their noses, and drink when they 
want to, after which the cover drops back, and 
keeps it covered. My pump is in the walk 
keside the trough ; I feed under the trough, 
in front of the cows, out of the walk. The 
manure-trench behind the cows, is 20 inches 
wide, 6 inches deep. My stalls are 6 feet 10 
inches wide, which is sufficient for two cows, 
and then they are always tied at the head of 


TM 


2.—SIDE VIEW OF THE COW STABLE. 


Fig. 
the stall, so there is noneed of shifting cows 
if you get astrange one. My floor is 4 feet 
6 inches long, and there is no trouble in 
keeping the cows clean. There is one stall 


floor, 4 feet 3 inches long for small cows, 
Figure 2 is a side view of the stable; a, is 





sinha 
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the oak the dotted tae representa pow 
cover lifted; b, is the crib with a slanting 
front to slide the hay under the trough. The 
crib is 22 inches wide to slanting board, 
Trough 12 inches high from bottom of crib 
to under side of trough, 7 inches deep and 9 
inches wide. The stable is lined up inside, 
and is so warm that the manure does not 
freeze during the winter, and there has not 
been any ice formed in the trough, except on 
two nights, and that was not thicker than 
window glass. The ventilator is open all 
winter; I believe in warm, well ventilated 
stables, good care, and a plenty of good food, 
and then the cows look well and make a 
good report of themselves in the milk pail.” 
~~ 
Birds and Canker Worms. 


ATE LABORATGRY 


BY 8. A. FORBES, DIRECTOR ILLINOIS ST 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


a 

The most serious losses of the farmer and 
gardener, due to insects, are not consequent 
upon the ordinary and uniform depredations 
of those species whose numbers remain near- 
ly constant, year after year, but upon ex- 
cessive and extraordinary depredations of 
those, the numbers of which are subject to 
wide fluctuations. Vegetation has become 
s0 far adjusted to our crickets, ordinary grass- 
hoppers, etc., that the foliage which they eat 
can be spared without injury to the plant, 
and the damage done by them is commonly 
imperceptible. It is far otherwise, however, 
with the vast hordes of the Rocky Mountain 
Locust, the Colorado Potato Beetle, Chinch 
Bug, Army Worm, and many other species 
which occasionally swarm prodigiously, and 
then almost disappear. The injurious spe- 
cies are therefore chiefly the oscillating ones, 
and the dangerous species are those which 
show a tendency tooscillate. Anything which 
tends to limit the fluctuations of an oscillat- 
ing species, or to prevent the oscillation of a 
stable species, is therefore highly useful ; 
while anything which tends to intensify an 
oscillation, or to convert a stable species into 
an oscillating one, is as highly pernicious. 

Acting upon these facts, the writer has 
undertaken, as a part of the investigation of 
this subject, to determine, for a definite area, 
the influence which birds may have to limit 
and reduce the destructive oscillations of in- 
sects, from whatever causes arising. For 
this purpose every opportunity has been used 
te secure as many birds as possible from 
situations where any kind of insect was un- 
usually abundant, with the intention of mak- 
ing a careful study of their food under such 
conditions. As an example of this investiga- 
tion, I have selected a study recently made 
of the effect of birds upon the multiplication 
of the Canker Worm in a large orchard in 
Tazewell County, Illinois, which has been for 
four or five years badly infested by this 
pest. An assistant was sent to this orchard 
in May, where he remained two days, care- 
fully observing the birds in the orchard, shot 
a large number of them, and also collected 
as many carnivorous bectles as he could find. 
He reported the birds to be more abundant 
here than he had ever seen them before in 
the State on so small an area, not even ex- 
cepting the period of active migration. On 
his return I made a searching and exhaustive 
examination of the stomachs which he 
brought back, and give here a general report 
of the result, without going into detail. 

The birds shot were fifty-five in number, 
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and belonged to twenty-five species. One of 
the most abundant was the Black-throated 
Bunting (Spiza Americana), which was rep- 
resented by eleven specimens—the largest 
number of any one species obtained. This 
bird, very common iu prairie regions, belongs 
to the family of Finches (Fringillide), which 
also includes the Sparrows, the Grosbeak, 
and many other of our best known birds. 
The family is commonly reported to feed 
chiefly upon seeds and grains, taking insects 
only incidentally. These eleven Buntings do 
not bear out this statement, however, as 
only one of them had eaten vegetation of any 
sort, and this only a few seeds of the com- 
mon ‘Pigeon grass” (Setaria), abundant 
everywhere in cultivated ground; while 93 
per cent of their food consisted of insects, 
and the remainder of snails. Just half their 
food proved to be Canker Worms, 5 per cent 
other ‘‘ measuring worms,” 17 per cent cut- 
worms of undetermined species, and 2 per 
cent snout beetles—these noxious insects thus 
composed about three-fourths of their food. 





! 





Besides these I found only 3 per-cent of car- | 


nivorous beetles, a few scavenger beetles (11 
per cent), some ants, and a single wild bee, 
with a slight sprinkling of other insects. 
From 50 to 60 Canker Worms made an aver- 
age full meal for this species of bird. 
Next in order of numbers comes the Cedar 
Bird (Ampelis cedrorum), sometimes called 
the ‘‘Cherry Bird,” and greatly persecuted 
for its mischief in the cherry orchard. This 
is one of the loveliest of birds; it flies in 


flocks and wanders far and wide, according , 


to the distribution of its favorite food. A 
flock of about thirty had apparently taken 


up their residence in the orchard. The food | 


record of the seven which were killed is very | inch thick, and curve upward, thereby hold- 


| ing the foot securely against the pole. 


brief—Canker Worms 100 per cent expresses 
it all. The number of Canker Worms in each 
stomach, determined by actual count, ranged 


from seventy to one hundred and one; and | 


was usually nearly a hundred. 
that these constituted a whole day’s food, 


Assuming | 


the thirty birds were destroying 3,000 worms 


a day, or 90,000 for the month during which 
the caterpillar is exposed. 


The Thrush family rank next in import- | 


ance, 


Three Robins, three Catbirds, and two | 


Brown Thrushes, eight in all, were taken. | 


Twenty per cent of their food was Canker 
Worms--although the Catbirds shot had 
eaten none—and 20 per cent cutworms and 
other caterpillars. Thirteen per cent was 
wire worms and spring beetles (Elateride 
and their /arve), 11 per cent was leaf chafers 
(chiefly Anomala binotata), which is injuri- 


ous to the grape); 8 per cent was ants, and | 


12 per cent was predaceous beetles (Harpal- 


ide). ‘‘Thousand-legs” and dung beetles made | 


up most of the remainder. Having hereto- 


fore found the Thrushes and the Biuebird | 
distinguished, under ordinary circumstances, | 


for an unusual destruction of predaceous 


beetles, I looked with especial interest to the | 


tables of the food these birds had taken under 
the very exceptional conditions existing in 
this orchard, to see whether they still kept 
up this habit. Fifty-nine birds of these spe- 


cies shot in May in previous years had been | 


found to eat an average of 8 per cent of these 
useful insects; while those shot in this or- 


chard had averaged 15 per cent of the same. | 


This striking fact at once confirms the pre- 
vious account of the habit of these species, 
showing that an unusual abundance of other 
attractive food does not break it up, and also 


| drainage. 


shows the greater abundance of these beetles 
in this situation, indicating that they too, as 
well as the birds, were attracted to this place 
by the presence of the worms. The Thrushes 
do not seem to be as gross feeders as the 
Cedar Bird or the Black-throated Bunting, as 
twenty-five Canker Worms made them about 
an average full meal. Sixty per cent of the 
food of the single Bluebird shot consisted of 
Canker Worms, 35 per cent of predaceous 


beetles (Enisodactylus Baltimorensis), 4 per | 


cent of spiders, and 1 per cent of dung beetles. 

To follow the food of the remaining.species 
at similar length, would occupy too much 
space, and I will mention only the most 
important and interesting facts. Canker 
Worms composed nearly 80 per cent of the 
food of two Indigo Birds, and about the same 
ratio of the food of two Orchard Orioles. In 
a single Black-billed Cuckoo, they made 
three-fourths of the food; in a Chickadee, 
likewise three-fourths; in three Summer 
Warblers (Dendreeca estiva), 67 per cent ; in 


| 





two King Birds, or “Bee Martens” (Tyran- | 


nus Carolinensis), 43 per cent; in two Warb- 


ling Vireos, 35 per cent; in a Red-headed | 
Woodpecker, 32 per cent; and in two Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks, and a Red-winged Black- | 


bird, respectively, 5 per cent and 2 per cent. 


Another Fruit Ladder, 


maids 

Mr. M. 8. Coe, Oswego Co., N. Y., sends 
a sketch of a fruit ladder he has used several 
years, and thinks it superior to any other. 
A pole (basswood or hemlock) is split up 
five or six feet from the bottom, and spread 
as shown in the accompanying engraving. 
The ‘‘rounds” are 1'/, inch wide, and ’/; 





In 
picking, set the ladder pretty straight, and 
jump on the first round enough to set 
the sharpened points into the ground. Its 





A SINGLE POLE LADDER. 


advantages are: that it is light to handle, 
stands securely, and can be set in a small 


hardness of a brick. Such land must be 
drained to be profitable. It may be that there 
will be time before the season closes, to make 
the needful drains, and begin next year with 
no weak (because wet) spots in the field. 
Bar for Sagging Gate. 

Mr. J. K. Miller, Lancaster Co., Pa., sends 
a sketch of a farm gate, with an attachment 
to over-come the sagging: ‘The gate is 


made of ordinary inch boards, about six 
inches wide. The end of the gate, a, is made 














A LIFT-BAR FOR A GATE, 


of two boards, and the end, b, is made of 4 
by 6-inch material. One board of the end, a, 
is notched. The diagonal piece, c, is fastened 
at d, by means of a bolt through it and the 


| lower board. The end, a, of the diagonal 


piece, is shaped to fit the notches. By means 
of this arrangement, the gate can be raised 
and lowered any desired distance. It can 
also be used as a passage for pigs between 
fields, by simply raising the gate sufficiently 
to let them go through. A board is also 
tacked to the notched board, to prevent the 
diagonal piece from slipping out of its place. 


—_ a 


Thick and Thin Seeding of Wheat. 


BY J. M. MCBRYDE, PROF. OF AGRICULTURE, UNiVERSITY 
OF TENNESSEE. 


<_ 
A generation or so ago, four bushels, or 16 


| pecks of seed wheat, were considered a mod- 


erate seeding for an acre of land; now,nota few 


| are contending that one peck will suffice. It is 
_ Clear that either the old-time farmer was sin- 


gularly wanting in observation, and recklessly 
lavish of seed, or that the agriculturist of to- 
day is advocating a ‘‘ penny wise and pound 
foolish” practice, not based on the facts of 
ordinary experience. Are we not going too 
fast, or were our forefathers so hopelessly 
astray—is there no golden mean? 
Boussingault well remarks, in writing of - 

wheat culture, ‘‘ it is, however, a question of 
the very highest importance, to ascertain the 
proper quantity of seed.” It cannot be re- 
plied, ‘‘ neither in this nor in any other agri- 
cultural process is there, or can there be, any 
cast-iron rule—different varieties, and soils, 


| and times of sowing, and methods, require 





crotch where a two-sided ladder could not go. | 
| experiments asking such a question as this, 


— <> oe 
EDerasizsimgz.—The season that is now clos- 
ing, has shown many weak spotsin the grain 
fields, and the remedy for them is largely 
Agricultural plants can not hope 


to do their best, or even repay the cost of 
sowing, on places where their roots must be 
either in a saturated soil, or one baked to the 





| varying amountsof seed.” Everybody knows 


and admits all this, but does not the excep- 
tion prove the rule? The question is simply 
this—for approved varieties, average soils and 
seasons, usual times of seeding, and ordinary 


| methods and culture, what is the right 


amount of seed, or the nearest approxima- 
tion thereto, in any given section of country. 
Surely nature will vouchsafe some reply to 


I do not claim that mine, herein detailed, 
embody her reply—but only that it merits 
close attention, and justifies the further ques- 
tioning of the great mother of us all. 

In the fall of 1879, 12 plats, of '/,. acre each, 
were laid off in a field of fair average fertili- 
ty, which had been in clover for the two 
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years preceding. The soil was a good clay | 
loam. The land was thoroughly prepared, | 


and the seed drilled in without fertilizers of 
any kind, on the 15th of October. One plat 
was seeded with 3 pecks of ‘“‘ Boughton,” a 
smooth, white, and rather tender variety; the 
next adjoining, with 3 pecks of ‘‘ Champion 
Amber,” a bearded red, and hardy wheat ; 
the next with 4 pecks of ‘“Boughton,” the next 
with 4 pecks of ‘‘Champion Amber,” and so 
on up to 8 pecks of each. The produce of each 
year in straw and grain, and the averages for 
the two, are given in the subjoined table : 


TABLE OF EXPRRIMENTS TESTING DIFFERENT AMOUNTS 
OF SEED WHEAT PER ACRE FOR 1880 AND 1881. 


























| Straw, etc., Grain, | Average, 
Zee per Acre. | per Acre. per Acre. 

Fl eam — 
VARIETY. (SQ S323 
|Es.0! 1880 1881 1880 1881 S5 sk 
“4S8! Los. | Los.| Bu. | Bu.' £21 23 
AS De 
Boughton........ Spks. 1880 1856 8.10 17.06 1868 | 12.58 
os seppieke 4 * | 1784 | 1536 | 10.80 | 13.06 1660 11.93 
m weaeeeee 5 * | 2192 | 1552 | 10.40 | 15.46 1872 | 12.98 
penne 6 “ | 2880 1920 15.40 20.53 2400 17.96 
a. Deepbenesn 7 * | 2400 | 2640 | 13.30 | 25.33 2520 | 19.31 
Ee 8 “ | 2496 1904 | 11.20 20.50 2200 | 16.00 
ChampionAmber 3 “ | 2256 | 2272 12.40 | 24.80 2264 | 18.60 
4 ~ 4 “ 2720 | 1408 14.90, 14.40 14.65 
: “ 15 © | 8216 928 17.60 | 15.20 2072 ; 16.40 
. «16> * | 3892 | 1776 | 17.60 | 21.06 2584 | 19.33 
r “ 17 © | 3424 ©2560 | 19.20 | 28.00 | 2992 | 23.60 
ps * 18 * | 3680 1920 : 24.00 | 25.33 2800 | 24.66 
The season of 1880 proved unfavorable— 


there was a heavy crop of straw, but the 
grain was seriously injured by the rust. Six 
pecks per acre, of ‘‘ Boughton,” and 8 pecks 
of ‘*Champion Amber,” gave the largest re- 
turns of straw and grain; 3 pecks of each, 
the lowest. In the ‘‘Champion Amber” 
plats there was, with but a single exception, 
a corresponding increase in the produce of 
grain, and with not one in that of straw, for 
every additional peck of seed used. This 
was not the case in the ‘ Boughton,” al- 
though the three most heavily seeded plats 
gave the best yields of both. 

These experiments were repeated last fall, 
the plats being located in a different 





thickly sown ones, superior. 
reverse might have happened. 
low that the results of the one year, and even 


| pecks the worst. 





in fertility to the average of the field, the | 


This year the | 
It would fol- 


the conditions precedent, tend to correct 
those of another. Hence the great import- 
ance of continuing the experiments over a 
series of years, and the greater value attach- | 
ing to average results. In this year and the 
last the seasons were entirely different. This | 
is clearly shown in the varying ratios of 
straw to grain. In 1880 the average ratio in | 


the 12 plats was 3.05; this year in the 14, (2 | 
| needs to be exposed to the action of the frost, 


not included in this discussion), it was 1.56. 

In comparing the averages of the two years, | 
it will be noticed that 8 pecks of ‘Champion | 
Amber” and 7 pecks of ‘‘ Boughton,” gave the 
highest yields, that the three 
most heavily seeded plats of Be 
each were the best, and 4 am 
These, and , 
other interesting points are 
more clearly brought out by 


the following diagram, in 
which the averages of the 


| grain and straw of each va- 


*/:o0 bushel. Finally, these experiments 
confirm the observations of Stevens and 
others, that heavy seeding tends to hasten 
the maturing of the crop ; the heavily seeded 
plats were cut two days earlier than those 
that were thinly seeded. 


Getting Out Muck. 


Fresh muck contains valuable piant-food, 


but usually in an unavailable form. There 


are many instances where muck, applied to 
land, has proved positively injurious. Muck 


rain, and sun, or, asit is termed, ‘‘weathered,” 
for a season before it is fit to be used as a fer- 


| tilizer. Even‘after it has thus been subjected 





A BOAT, OR SCOW, FOR GETTING OUT MUCK. 


riety, for the two years, are represented by | to the elements, it is usually best to employ 


lines of proportional length. 
The diagram explains itself, It is seen, for 


example, that in both varieties the grain | 


reaches its lowest point at the 4-peck line, its 
maximum in the ‘‘ Boughton ” at the 7-peck, 
and in the “Champion Amber” at the 8-peck. 
The diagram photographs the increments. The 


straw, e. f, of the ‘‘ Boughton” keeps fairly | 


parallel with the grain, a,b; in the ‘Champion 
Amber,” c, d, until the 7-peck line is crossed, 
when the two converge. The two varieties 
approach each other most closely at the 6-peck 
line, but the ‘‘ Champion Amber” lines keep 
well above the ‘‘ Boughton” throughout. 





























portion of the same field, and hence i= a ee a eae a. ; 
on wheat stubble. The same methods, LE | roa 2 Hy 
culture, varieties, etc., were employ- [| F | | “ . | cl 
ed, and the seed drilled in on October #/E) gn. | /j l 6 
14th. Again, no fertilizers were used, lE Mite creas ' J | =- 
in order to avoid unnecessarily com- iE se ad | | | if | 
plicating the results. The season was eo if | = ald 4s 
dry, but favorable to the production of | Pr ai| | “ 
grain, no rust being visible in the crop. .— 73 a — | | 
This year 7 pecks of both ‘‘ Champion go « Pine yrcont | 7 | | | 8 
a | os eas: ewe 


Amber” and ‘ Boughton,” gave the 
largest produce of straw and grain, 
and 4 pecks of each the lowest of grain. 


pion Amber” the two most heavily seeded plats 
yielded best. The crop of the 3-peck ‘‘ Cham- 
pion Amber” plat was exceptionally large. 
This plat had been marked, long before the 
results of the experiments were determined, 


by both the Farm Superintendent and my- , 


self, as superior in fertility to the others. I 
prefer, however, to let its yield stand unal- 
tered, for the following reason. The experi- 
ments of a single season prove nothing. An 
astronomer takes not one, but many observa- 
tions of a heavenly body, when accuracy is 
aimed at. He argues that there is a high 
probability of the errors of the second cor- 
recting those of the first, that this probability 
in subsequent ones will amount almost toa 
certainty, and that the true value is given by 
the average of all. 


adopted in agricultural experimentation. In 
my experiments of last year, it is possible 
that the thinly seeded plats might have been, 
in spite of all the precautions used, inferior 


DIAGRAM SHOWING 
In | 
the ‘‘ Boughton ” the three, and in the “‘Cham- | 


It is all-important that | 
such a method of verification should be | 
| are in favor of the ‘‘Champion Amber.” | 
| The 5-peck ‘“‘ Boughton” plat of 1881, gave a 











AMOUNT OF BOTH GRAIN AND STRAW. 


the finely divided muck as an absorbent of 
liquid manure in the stable or shed, or even 
the barn-yard. In this way the food ele- 
ments are brought into a better state for the 
plants to feed upon. If the ‘ weathered” 
muck and the manure can be composted to- 
gether for a time, a still more valuable fer- 
tilizer is obtained. 

The lull in the farm-work, and the dry 


' weather that frequently comes at this time, 


makes the getting out of muck a timely piece 
of work for October and early in November. 


| The accompanying engraving shows a filat- 


| 


| bed, to a place upon dry ground. 


To sum up.—It appears that the verdict of | 


the experiments of this year and the last, 


| 


with these two varieties, is in favor of mod- | 


erately thick seeding (6, 7, and 8 pecks per 
acre), for average soils in this section of 
country. The 3-peck ‘‘Champion Amber” 


' plat of 1881 shows, however, that on superior 


soils these amounts can be safely reduced. 
Why should 4 pecks give, in both varieties, 
the smallest returns? Is it possible that, like 


the Church of Laodicea, this amount of seed | 


is neither one thing or the other—not 
enough to secure the advantages of heavy 


seeding, and too much to secure those of | 


light? Again, the lower ratios of straw to 
grain in the 8-peck plats of both varieties, as 
compared with the 3-peck, show that the 
opinions of those who assert that heavy seed- 


| ing will increase the straw at the expense of 


| gala. 


the grain, are not well taken. As tovarieties | 
—in the 26 experiments of the two years, 25 | 


yield of grain exceeding that of the corres- | 


| ponding ‘“‘Champion Amber” one, by only { 





bottomed scow, or ‘‘ boat,” that is built for 
the rapid and easy removal of muck from its 
If the dis- 
tance is short, a tram-way may be built, upon 
which the vehicle may pass the more easily. 
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Y American Cheese and its Export. 
A. WILLARD, LITTLE FALLS. N. Y. 
— 

{Owing to lack of space, we were obliged to divide 

Mr. Willard’s article for last month.--Eps.] 
Other Varieties of Cheese Needed. 

But whether the opinions set forth are well 
grounded or not, there are other and more 
urgent reasons why American dairymen 
should enter at once upon the manufacture 
of different varieties of cheese, to suit the 
tastes and wants of the different nationalities 
of which our population is composed. We 
have among us a large foreign element other 
than English. Immigrants from the con- 
tinentof Europe have acquired a taste for 
that variety of cheese made in the country 
from which they came. They do not call for 
Cheddar, but would eat freely of that which 
they have learned to like in their old homes. 
The German enjoys his Limberger and Gruy- 
ere, the Swiss his Schweitzer Kase, the Hol- 
lander his Edam and Gouda, the Frenchman 
his Neufchatel, Bric Camemberh and Roque- 
fort, the Italian his Parmesan and Gorgon- 
There are many varieties of cheese 
which, if introduced here, would soon have a 
large consumption, not only among foreign 
born citizens, but our native population. 

The statistics of immigration show that since 


BY HON. X. 


| 1846, eight million immigrants have passed 


through the port of New York, to say nothing 
of other ports. During the first half of 1881, 

















1881. ] 
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the immigrants landing am New York v were q 
240,000, and by the end of the year it is | 


thought the number will reach 450,000. For 
the year ending July 30, it is estimated that 
nearly 700,000 immigrants came to the United 
States, taking all the ports together. The im- 
migration of Germans, since the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, has been very large, and is likely 
to be large for years to come. Why then 
should not our dairymen provide these people 
with the variety of cheese they like. Surely 





portion. “The 5} specimens were upon our ‘table 


for some days, and not one of the many who 
saw them suspected that they were not real 
eggs. These little gourds in size, shape, and 
color, resemble eggs in a most striking man- 
ner. One of the burlesque writers of a few 
years ago spoke of eggs, as ‘‘ Hen-fruit ;” as 
applied to these gourds, the name is hardly a 
misnomer. Without any further 

knowledge than that afforded by 


| the specimens, we suspect that this 


our home consumption could be thus pro- | 


moted and our exports lessened. In some few 


ae é é 
localities Swiss cheese and Limberger have | 


been imitated with great success, but the 
quantity made is comparatively small, and 
below the consumptive demand. 

Home Cousumption. 

Our population is now fifty millions, and 
we ought to consume the entire cheese prod- 
uct of the country. It amounts annually to 
400,000,000 pounds, and of this about 125,000,- 
000 pounds are exported. England has a pop- 
- ulation of about 25,000,000, and her annual 
cheeseconsumption is over 500,000,000 pounds, 
or 20 pounds per capita. If we consumed an- 
nually our whole product, it would be only at 
the rate of 8 pounds per capita, but as we use 
no more than 275,000,000 pounds, the actual 
consumption is 54 pounds per capita. If we 
used cheese as freely here as in England, our 
annual consumption would require one thou- 
sand million pounds. There is not the proper 
effort made to promote home consumption. 
The bulk of our finest cheese goes abroad, the 


poorer sorts are left for home use, and the | 


influence of all poor, ill-flavored cheese, is to 
check the rate of consumption. Outside the 
chief cities it is seldom more than one variety 
is offered in market, and that is a second or 
third class Cheddar, There is pressing de- 
mand for fine, small cheeses, of 6 to 10 pounds 
weight, but our dairymen seem to make but 
little effort to get out of the regular exporta- 
tion size and style—and so long as they have 
an annual surplus of 150,000,000 pounds of 
this kind, they must expect to have prices on 
our whole product regulated by a foreign 
inarket. Prices fluctuate from week to week, 
and from season to season, according to for- 


| sent them, to inquire what propor- 








eign demand and Cable quotations from | 


Liverpool and London. 
cheese made in this country sold on the inte- 
rior markets, at 6 cents per pound. Because 
cheese sells high this season is no certainty 
that it will sell equally well next year. The 
recent developing of cheese dairying in Rus- 
sia and other parts of Northern Europe, in 
Australia and New Zealand, will, in a few 
years, have more or less influence on our ex- 
port trade. Our dairy interest ought to be 
independent of foreign shipments. Our pop- 
ulation is rapidly increasing, and the entire 
cheese product of the country ought to be 


consumed at home, but to effect this desir- | 


able result, a change must be made in our 
running all goods into Cheddars. We must 
have more varieties and different styles to 
suit home wants. When this shall be fairly 
inaugurated, we may look forward to less 
fluctuation in our dairy markets, and to a 
very steady demand at remunerative prices. 


=_<—S 


Nest Egg Gourds.—A correspondent 
in Penna. sends a sample of what he calls 
‘“‘Japanese Nest Egg Gourds.” We are not 
so sure of the accuracy of the ‘“ Japanese” 
part of the name, as we are of the “ Nest Ege” 


In 1879 the finest | 





is the true Cucurbita ovifera, from 
which most of the ornamental or 
‘fancy ” gourds are derived. We 
wrote Mr. Samuel Wilson, who 


tion of the fruit was so perfectly = 
egg-shaped as those sent. He re- 
plied that in a field of some acres 4g: 
he could not find a dozen that were 
not as perfect as these. He pro- 
poses to offer the seed for sale, so 
that every poultry keeper can have 
his nest eggs raised instead of laid. 
Aside from their ability to deceive 
an ordinary hen, these little gourds, 
or squashes, have many advantages 
over glass, porcelain, and other 
styles of nest eggs. Their being poor conduc- 
tors of heat will be an important point ; hav- 
ing a smooth surface they are easily cleaned, 
and though they are squashes, they are not 
so hard that there is danger that they will 
‘‘squash” the real eggs in the nest. 

=> 


A Rolling Hitch, 


OW. Z M.,’ > anitionh Co., N. Y., noticed 
in the May ‘number the ‘‘ clove hitch” for 
tying horses to a post, and having been a 

: seaman for ten years 





‘rolling hitch” employ- 
ed by sailors. ‘‘The 
method of making is to 
take the halter, rope, or 
strap in the left hand, 


or tree from right to 
‘left under the standing 
part, and crossing its 
own part, pass it around 
again over the other 
turn, but under the 
standing part, then bring the end under 
its own part (as in the ‘clove hitch’) and 
haul it taut, when it is done. This hitch 
will hold when and where the ‘ clove hitch 
will not.’ It will never slip if made right.” 





THE TIE, 





A Stoveewood Block-Holdecr.—lIt 
is very wearing upon the boot, and also 
a dangerous operation, to hold the blocks of 
stove-wood with the foot while splitting 
them, Mr. Frank Runnels, Kennebec Co., 
Maine,sends a descrip- 
tion of a block-holder 
_ which is made as fol- 
© lows: “Saw from‘a 


about 10 inches 
diameter, 2 cuts, 
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WOOD HOLDER. 


into these short logs, 6 inches from each end, 
and fasten them together with stout, hard- 
wood pins.” The construction of the holder is 
made plain by the accompanying engraving, 
as is also the manner of placing the block 
of wood that is to Be held for splitting. 





sends a sample of a | 


and with the right pass | 
the end around the post | 


suitable log, which is | 
in | 


feet long; bore holes | 
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A Double Gate. 


en 


Mr. R. Howell, Orange Co., N. Y., has a 
double gate which he sketches and describes 
for the benefit of our readers. The stone pil- 
lar is round, 3 feet across, and 4'/, feet high. 
A post is placed in the center, upon the end 
of which the bar rests, bearing the two gates. . 





A DOUBLE HINGELESS GATE. 


The pillar is set in the line of a lane fence, 
and at the corner of the field. With the 
fence arranged in acurve as shown in the 
accompanying engraving, only one passage- 
way can be open at the same time. Mr. H. 
claims that this double gate, after long ser- 
vice, is still in good working order, and is 
one that he would not like to replace by 
any other kind of gate he ever saw in use. 


=o 


A Grindstone To Tool Holder. 


Mr. J. A. Thatcher, W3 Wyandotte Co., Ohio, 
has a handy contrivance to assist him in 
grinding his tools. It consists of a piece of 
plank about three feet long—depending some- 
what upon the size of the stone—fitted into 








A GRINDSTONE TOOL HOLDER. 


one end of the frame of the grindstone. The 
upper end is cut to receive and hold the 
‘handle ”—a piece of scantling shaved round, 
and of the desired size to handle well. A 
board 5 inches long and the width of the 
‘* handle” is bolted upon the lower end of the 
‘*handle” to serve as a clamp for holding the 
tools. A curved and notched iron rod is 
fastened, as shown in the engraving, passing 
through a hole in the upper end of the 
‘‘handle,” which is held at any desired place 
by means of a spring fitting into the notches. 





**Eroquois’? again Victorious.— 
In September we gave an illustration of ‘ Iro- 
quois,” the winner of the ‘‘ Derby” race for 
1881, and now the celebrated three-year-old 
colt adds the laurels of ‘‘St. Leger” to its 
fame. To win both the ‘‘ Derby” and the 
‘“*St. Leger” in the same year is an achieve- 
ment that has been accorded to only a few 
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horses since these two great races have been 
established ; and for an American to be the 
winner is certainly a grand triumph for this 
country, and will go far to impress upon the 
whole world the importance of the American 
turf, Mr. Lorillard sent a great race-horse to Eu- 
rope when “Iroquois” crossed the Atlantic. 











Artificial Milk. 
BY PROF. F. H. STORER, DEAN OF SCHOOL OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


coe 

Now that enormous quantities both of but- 
ter and cheese are prepared artificially from 
the fat of animals, it is interesting to inquire 
what has been accomplished, hitherto, in the 
way of making milk by artificial means. 
For although, practically speaking, the prob- 
lem seems far enough from being solved, it is 
none the less true that several attempts have 
been made to imitate milk, and that some of 
these efforts have been partially successful. 
It is true, withal, that the conditions requi- 
site for success have been tolerably well de- 
termined, and that it would not be very sur- 
prising if, any day now, some one should 
discover the final step which is needed to 
perfect the invention. 

At the time of the siege of Paris, in 1871, 
the distinguished French chemist, Dubrun- 
faut, turned his attention to the question of 
preparing and preserving foods of one kind 
and another, and particularly milk. He argued 
that milk may be regarded as an emulsion of 
fat in an alkaline liquid. This term emul- 
sion applies, of course, to a mechanical mix- 
ture of fat and liquid in which numberless 
minute globules, or drops of the fat, are held 
so firmly in suspension by the adhesion of 
the liquid to them, that they cannot either 
coalesce or readily separate out by themselves, 
as they would naturally, by force of gravita- 
tion, if there was no special attraction 
between them and the liquid. Dubrunfaut 
found, in fact, that almost any kind of fat, 
taken in the fluid state, could be emulsified 
in water that had been made slightly alkaline 
with Carbonate of Soda, so as to imitate the 
serum of fresh milk. When viewed under 
the microscope, the globules of fat sus- 
pended in this way had the same general 
appearance as the fat globules in natural 





| 


milk, and they were of variable sizes like the | 


latter. 
line liquid, the result was still more striking, 
and the emulsified fat behaved very much 
like milk. On allowing the liquid to stand 
at rest, a creamy layer rose to its surface. 
As the practical results of these trials, Du- 


On using a somewhat stronger alka- | 


brunfaut offered a recipe, here roughly trans- | 


lated, for making artificial milk out of mate- 
rials which were to be had in abundance in 
Paris at the time of his writing. His direc- 
tions are as follows :—Dissolve in a pint of 
water some six or eight hundred grains of 
Sugar, or Glucose ; some three to five hundred 
grains of dry Albumen (dried white of egg) ; 
and twenty or thirty grains of Sal Soda; and 
emulsify in this liquid some eight or nine 
hundred grains of olive oil, or any other oil 
or fat which is fit for table use. As regards 
this last point, it may be said that the be- 
leaguered chemists proposed several plans for 
rectifying grease, and for removing from 
cheap fats and oils any unpleasant odors or 
flavors which would naturally hinder them 
from being used as food. It was noted that 
the emulsion above described may be made 
more readily at a temperature of from 120 to 





temperature of the air. 


tained in this way was said to have the con- | 
| quantities of material which might be wholly 


sistence of cream. But it could be reduced 
to the state of milk by mixing it with an 
equal bulk of water. According to Dubrun- 
faut, gelatine may be used instead of the al- 
bumen of the above recipe. In this case 
some 1,600 grains of fat that has been emul- 
sified are mixed with a quart of liquid, which 
contains thirty or forty, or more, grains of 
gelatine. But in ‘ milk” thus prepared the 
fat globules are held so firmly by the viscous 
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140 degrees (Fahrenheit) than at the ordinary | 


The milky fluid ob- | 


gelatine solution that they can no longer rise | 


as cream on standing. 
It should be borne in mind that this facti- 


of a beleaguered city, and that it was in no 
sense a commercial speculation. The animus 
of the idea is clearly akin to that of a sug- 


stituent of the fat has a sufficiently powerfu} 
attraction for the alkaline fluid, this attraction 
will suffice to emulsify very considerable 


indifferent when taken by itself. Thus it 
happens that Oil of Turpentine, Petroleum, 
and the like, though by themselves inert as 
regards alkaline liquids, may readily be emul- 
sified therewith after a little Stearic Acid has 
been added to them. So too, a fat which by 
itself does not emulsify in an alkaline liquid 
may be easily emulsified in case another fat 
is first emulsified in the liquor. The fat 
which can be extracted from cow’s milk by 
means of a mixture of Alcohol and Ether 


| contains a certain quantity of free fatty acid, 


tious milk was suggested by the necessities | and may consequently be easily emulsified, 


| Melted butter, on the contrary, contains, 


gestion thrown out about the same time by | 


| Gubler, to the effect that by rubbing together 


an egg and some ninety odd grains of sugar, 
and slowly stirring the mixture into some 
sixteen hundred grains of Juke-warm water, 
a substitute for milk may be obtained. 
Dubrunfaut was nevertheless sufficiently 


| 


relatively speaking, less free fatty acid, and 
less solid fat, and it emulsifies with much 
more difficulty. The fluid part of cow’s but- 
ter can hardly be emulsified at all, but it 
readily acquires the power as soon as some 
solid fat and a small quantity of fatty acid 
are added to it. By washing butter with the 
solution of an alkaline carbonate, its power 


| of forming emulsions is destroyed, and it is 


well pleased with his process that he ven- | 


tured to hope that it might perhaps survive 
the ‘fatal circumstances” which gave it 
birth. He suggested also that when made 
from cheap fats with beet molasses, and other 
commercial products, it might possibly be 
cheaper than cow’s milk for rearing calves, 

Within a year or two, a noted Russian 


remarkable that it is the solid fats in the 
butter which are chiefly extracted by alkali. 
Although milk is not a mere emulsion of 


| fat and alkali, inasmuch as it contains al- 


| buminoids, salts, and sugar, 


Schischkoff 


| nevertheless found that he could prepare 
' emulsions very similar to milk by closely 


chemist, Schischkoff, has taken up this milk | 
question anew, and has given considerable | 
attention to the subject of emulsifying fats; | 


and so have several German observers, 
though neither of the latter seems to have 


paid any special attention to the making of | 


milk. It appears in general that weak solu- 
tions of the Carbonates of Soda or Potash 
can only emulsify such fats as contain a cer- 
tain amount of free fatty acid, although the 
proportion of the latter may be extremely 
small. In other words, fats which have 
‘turned ” slightly, and have become the least 


| trifle rancid, are specially well fitted for 


forming emulsions—a fact, by the way, which 
has been known from time immemorial to 
the dyers of ‘‘Turkey-Red.” There is no 
need, however, of having to use rancid fats 
in order to obtain good emulsions. Rancid- 
ity may be wholly avoided without the least 
trouble by adding a little pure Stearic Acid to 
the perfectly sweet fat from which emulsions 
are tobe made. Schischkoff found, moreover, 
that fats emulsify more readily in proportion 
as they are hard, and that the softer kinds of 
fats require a larger admixture of free fatty 
acid than hard fats do. But it was evident 
that it is the chemical character rather than 
the mechanical condition of the hard fats 
which favors their emulsion, for in the trials 
now in question the fats were first melted 
and so used in the liquid state. The argu- 


| surfaces. 


ment is that there is a stronger attraction . 


between the emulsifying liquid and the con- 
stituents of the hard fats than exists in the 
case of the fluid fats, 7. e., the oils. The 


from fats that contained fatty acids such as 


| do not readily combine with alkalies, for it 


| appeared that the alkali-salts of fatty acids | ; 
| cient length of time, and by manipulations 


have only a feeble adhesive attraction for 
fats. 


It is not at all necessary, in preparing | 


emulsions, that the whole of the fat shall be | 
attracted by the alkalf, for if any one con- 


i 


imitating its natural components; i. e., by 
first preparing a liquid similar to the more 
fluid part of milk, and then mixing with it 
fats of analogous composition to those in real 
milk. As other chemists had done before 
him, he found in whey a third albuminoid 
substance different from either Albumen or 
Caseine ; and he observed in his experiments 
that while Caseine without Albumen would 
not yield cream but only milk, and that while 
the two albuminoids together gave both milk 
and cream, the presence of the third new 
albuminoid was necessary in order that the 
cream should be in a condition similar to 
natural cream. Schischkoff describes a 
good” emulsion as one that smears glass 
strongly, rises slowly, and forms a decidedly 
deeper layer on standing than would be 
formed by the fat which is contained in it; 
it should be white and lustrous. Under the 
microscope it appears to be composed of 
small globules of tolerably equal size. It is 
seen plainly that the act of emulsifying con- 
sists in dividing the fat into little globules, 
and fixing these globules in position by the 
adhesion cf the emulsifying liquid to their 
It was noticed that the globules 
in the emulsions were apt to be smaller in 
proportion as the molecular attraction of the 
liquid for any one of the constituents of the 
fat was greater, and that in proportion as the 
globules were smaller the emulsions were 
iess permanent. Shaking promotes the sub- 
division of the globules, and may consequently 
hasten the destruction of an emulsion. By 
long continued shaking the emulsions were, 
in fact, completely decompused into fat and 


most permanent emulsions were obtained | soap, which would not again act on one 


another. The emulsions were destroyed also 
by cooling, by diluting them with much 
water, by allowing them to stand for a sufli- 


which promote the formation or separation 
of soap, such as warming or the addition of 
strong lye, or the like. 
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The Pyramidal Bellflower. 
a. 

In describing one of the newer garden spe- 
cies of Bellflower (Campanula Tenorei), in 
September last, we called attention to the 
great variety in size, form, and habit, pre- 
sented by the plants of this single genus, In 
enumerating some of the unlike forms, we 
omitted to mention that there is one found 
in our wet meadows and boggy places, that 
has so weak and slender a stem that it sup- 
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While we admire annuals, and the tender 


| plants known collectively as ‘ bedding 
| plants,” as much as any one, we do not like to 
see our flower lovers deprive themselves of a 
large class of most interesting and beautiful 
| plants, merely because they do not ‘‘ bloom 
| the first season.” The seeds of perennial 
| plants must be sown one year in advance in 
order to get plants strong enough to bloom 
the next year. -Our amateurs must do this, 
unless they choose to purchase the seedlings 








Though somewhat out of fashion in England, 
the Hollanders still cultivate this fine plant 
as of old, and use it to ornament their halls 
and stair-cases, and to stand at the fire-place 
in the summer season. To us, a plant once 
beautiful is always beautiful, and the fact 
that it is old-fashioned, and has been grown 
and cherished for generations, gives it only a 
greater claim on our consideration. Having 
it well started in the open ground we hope to 
try it in-doors. As with other plants of its 





THE PYRAMIDAL BELLFLOWER (Campanula pyramidalis). 


ports itself by clinging to grasses and other 


plants. It cannot properly be called a climber, 


of those who raise them. 


| Bellflower has a strong stem from four to six 


but its slender stem is angled, and the angles | 
are furnished with minute hooks, which al- | 


low it to cling to other plants. 
is the Marsh Bellflower (C. aparinoides). One 


This species | 


feet high. The lower leaves are broad and 
heart shaped. The abundant shallow, bright 
blue flowers are about two inches across, are 


| placed closely upon the stem, and form a 


at first sight would hardly suppose that this | 
delicate little wild flower belonged to the | 
' monthsor more. The engraving, taken from 


same genus with the sturdy garden plant 


here figured, the Pyramidal Bellflower (C. | 


pyramidalis). 
manner of growth only; an examination of 
the flowers would show the structure to be 
very nearly alike in both. The Pyramidal 
Bellflower (Campanula pyramidalis), is a 
native of the mountains of Southern Europe. 
It is one of those grand old plants, formerly 
in great favor in England, but which have 
been pushed aside by new introductions, On 
the continent it still retains its popularity, 


The difference is in size and | 


while in this country it isso seldom seen in 


cultivation that it has all the variety of a 
novelty. Weare glad that there isa growing 
taste for perennial plants in this country. 





floral spike of rare beauty, which continues 
in perfection, if shaded from the sun, for two 


a seedling plant in its first year of blooming, 
shows but a simple stem. When the plant 
gets stronger, the stem throws up several erect 


The Pyramidal | 


THE MEXICAN DROP-SEED GRASS (Mullexbergia Mexicana). 


class, the seeds should be sown as soon as 
ripe, in this climate in September or October, 
and the young plants should be protected 
in a cold frame, or if in an open border, by 
a covering of evergreen boughs. The seed- 
lings mostly flower the second year, though 


| some wait until the third. Established plants 


branches from the base, and the numerous | 


stems together form a floral pyramid which | 
| various plants of field and garden cultivation 


gives significance to the specific name— 
pyramidalis, There is a variety with pure 
white flowers. Besides its use as a border 
ornament, this species does well in pot cul- 
ture. In some parts of England it is a popu- 
lar plant in the cottage windows, where very 
fine specimens are sometimes met with. It 
is in Engiand often called the ‘Chimney 
Bellflower,” as it was formerly grown by the 
side of the fire-place in the summer months, 





are readily multiplied by dividing the clumps. 
——_—— 
The Mexican Drop-Seed Grass. 
<< 
In examining the stock of a school-furnish- 


ing store in a German city, we saw large 
sheets, mounted like maps, upon which the 


were represented in their proper colors. Upon 
similar sheets, there were given with equal 
fidelity, the weeds of cultivation, in all cases 
the various common and the botanical names 
being given. These are for hanging upon 
the walls of the school-house, where they are 
both decorative and instructive. An ordi- 
narily bright child, from seeing these pic- 
tures every day, would learn the appearance 
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of the weeds and their names, even if no 
effort were made to teach them. That some 
method is needed in this country, by which 
the children of farmers, and also the farmers 
themselves, could be made familiar with the 
appearance of the most troublesome weeds, 
is shown by our correspondence. We receive 
every few days letters asking the name of 
exceedingly common weeds, but which have 
recently forced themselves upon the notice 
of the senders. It is often the case that a 
comparatively innocent plant, being a new 
comer and unknown. causes great alarm for 
fear that it may be of a dangerous character. 
The Canada Thistle is known by reputation 
in those places where it has not yet appeared, 
and we receive each year several different 
plants with the inquiry if they are not the 
dreaded Thistle. Another plant similarly 
feared by farmers is the Quack or Couch- 
grass, and numerous innocent grasses have 
been sent under suspicion of being this. If 
the children of these farmers could see at 
school, good colored plates of these weeds, 
they would know that whatever the sus- 
pected plants might be, they were not the 
dreaded weeds, and relieve the anxiety of 
their parents. The grass most frequently 
mistaken for the Quack-grass (Triticum 
repens), is the Mexican Drop-seed (Mihlen- 
bergia Mexicana), which, in its manner of 
spreading by underground stems, is much like 
the other, and is sufficiently annoying, espe- 
cially in gardens, to merit a prominent place 
among weeds. Singularly enough, those who 
have written upon grasses, though they men- 
tion its running root-stocks, do not speak of 
their troublesome character. As it evidently 
passes for Quack-Grass with a great many, 
we will endeavor to show how it may be 
identified. The stems, somewhat slender and 
wiry, are from one to two, and in rich soils 
three feet high, and are much branched, often 
giving off a branch at each joint. The under- 
ground stems, or root-stocks, shown reduced 
in the engraving, are thickly covered with 
scales, and run a short distance below the 
surface, extending in all directions from six 
inches to several feet, according to the nature 
of the soil. The panicle or flower cluster 
terminates the main stem and the branches, 
its base is often enwrapped by the upper leaf ; 
it is much branched, but the densely-flowered 
branches are not spreading, and they are 
often tinged with purple. The individual 
spikelets are of very simple structure ; one of 
them is shown much enlarged at the lower 
right-hand corner of the engraving. They 
consist of two glumes (the outer scales) with- 
in which is a single floret of two palets: as 
the outer incloses the other, but one is shown : 
all the parts of the spikelet are very acute, or 
sharp-pointed, but bear no awns or bristles. 
The genus Muhlenbergia was named after the 
Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania, an 
excellent botanist, who wrote a work upon 
grasses in the early part of this century. 
There are about 10 species east of the Missis- 
sippi, but farther west and southward in 
Mexico they are more numerous. They were 
formerly included in Agrostis, and as Lin- 
neeus probably first received this species from 
Mexico, he named it Agrostis Mexicana, and 
the specific name was retained when it was 
placed in Muhlenbergia, though it is not so 
common in Mexico as it is northward. The 


common name, ‘* Drop-Seed.” comes froin 
the fact that some of the species drop the 
seed or grain as soon as ripe. 


This grass is 
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| very common, and in the older States, at least, 


is often a great pest in cultivated grounds, 
especially in gardens. It is readily distin- 
guished from Quack-Grass by the flower 
cluster. In Quack-Grass the much larger 
spikelets are placed directly upon the stem, 
forming a dense spike or head, like a small 
head of wheat, while in the Drop-Seed the 
cluster is branched. Each scale upon the 
root-stock stands at a joint which bears a 
bud ; when broken apart each of these joints 
will grow and form a new plant, hence 
careless culture will increase the grass rather 
than subdue it. When the grass is first dis- 


THE WILD OR CREEPING THYME ( Thyinns Ss rpylluin ). 
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Wild Thyme, a Troublesome Weed, 


A few weeks ago we received from E, 
Hurley, Delaware Co., N. Y., specimens of 
a plant, with the statement, that it threaten. 
ed to destroy his meadows and pastures, and 
asking for its name, and for the remedy, 
The plant was found, on examination, to he 
the Wild or Creeping Thyme (Thymus Sep. 
pyllum), which is not generally known ag 4 
troublesome plant. Mr. H. writes that in 
his section ‘it is spreading rapidly, and that, 
ig in ~- possession, it covers the ground 
like a Brussel’s carpet, exterminating the 
Caitle will not eat it, 
and land that cannot be cul- 
tivated will be rendered ep- 
tirely useless,” He adds that: 
* Unless, this weed can be ex- 
terminated,’ large areas of 
dairy lands must be complete- 
ly ruined.” It is seldom that 
we have any data as to the 
time of introduction and the 
rate of extension of any of our 
established weeds, and we are 
glad of an opportunity to put 
upon record this one at the 
beginning of its campaign. 

The Wild Thyme is a low 
herb, the numerous | slender, 
prostrate stems of which form 
dense tufts, from a few inches 
to a foot or more in diameter, 
The engraving gives a few 
separated stems, in order to 
show the shape of the small 
leaves and the manner of flow- 
ering. The small purple flow- 
ers are in dense clusters at and 
near the end of the stems, and 
in such numbers as to make 
the tuft appear almost covered 
with them. It has an aromatic 
odor, but different from that 
of the Garden Thyme (Thymus 
vulgaris), which is so much 
cultivated as a seasoning herb. 
That differs from this in its 
more erect habit of growth 
and in other particulars, The 
Wild Thyme is found all over 
Europe, and in a large share 
of Asia. While it is especially 
abundant in Great Britain, we 
do not find, upon reference to 


grass, 





covered in cultivated grounds, it should be ; English works, that it is anywhere regarded 


at once forked out, taking care to pick up 
every fragment of root-stock. If too much 
of the troublesome grass is present for this 
treatment, then a crop that may be often hoed 
or some smothering crop should be tried. 
i 

Plaat Labels.—Though gardeners all 
over the world have, for hundreds of years, 
been striving after the plant label, which 
should so meet every requirement as to be 
worthy of general adoption,it has not yet been 
found. When the Society of Arts, of London, 
otfered prizes in money and a medal, we hoped 
that there would at last appear the label co long 
looked for. The time for awarding the prize 
came not long ago, 120 different forms of la- 
bels were offered, but out of the whole num- 
ber there was not one regarded as of sufficient 
merit to receive the prize. The trial will be re- 
peated; there is to be another competition for 
the same purpose at a future day, and mean- 
while we must use the best label we can find. 


22 


as an aggressive weed. In this country it has 
long been known as an introduced plant in the 
New England and Middle States, but so far 
from being troublesome, it is put down in 
the books as ‘‘rare.” Since its appearance in 
Western New York as a weed, we recollect 
to have seen, about fifteen years ago, near 
Newburgh, N. Y., a lawn, in which there 
were several patches of this Thyme. It may 
be that it has yielded to the frequent mow- 
ing given to the lawn; at all events, had it 
spread to a noticeable extent, we should have 
heard of it. As to the treatment of land on 
which this Thyme has established itself, it is 
difficult to advise without a more full knowl- 
edge of the locality and of the plant. The 
descriptions do not say anything about the 
character of the root of the plant. If it does 
not ‘‘ spread by the root,” that is, form under- 
ground runners, and if every fragment of the 
root that is broken off will not form buds and 
push out roots, and thus make a_ plant, 
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then uprooting the clumps by means of a fork 
may be practicable, if the plants are not too 
abundant. If this would be too great a task, 
then it will be necessary to break up the field, 
harrow out the plants, and grow one or two 
smothering crops of Buckwheat, to be turned 
under; then sow to grain, and seed down 
anew. A consideration of the points above 
indicated should allow one to decide intel- 
ligently upon the best course to pursue. 
et Be 


Notes from the Pines, 


> 


It is sad to witness the destruction caused 
by the drouth in all this section. Many 
plants are killed outright, and the fallen 
leaves are thick upon the lawn, having been 
hastened to a premature ripening. To leave 
this desolation of drouth, and in a few hours 
reach New England, was like passing to an 
entirely different country. There rain has 
been so abundant, that vegetation has a 
spring-like verdure, and the lawns have a 
perfection that is most pleasant to look upon. 


| 
| 


where to find the grub, when it is hidden | the 
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light strike against the glass with great 


below the surface; what sense, whether of | force, and drop through the openings in 


| hearing or smell, guides them to the right | 





If we do not have abundant rains before | 
winter, to fill the soil, and that season isa | 


severe one, the destruction of trees, etc., that 
will follow is not pleasant to contemplate. 

Among the many new plants introduced 
in the course of a twelvemonth, in any de- 
partment of horticulture, only a small share 
prove of real value. After a thorough trial 
it may be that but one or two of the intro- 
ductions of a year find a permanent place in 
our collections, the rest have a brief day, and 
are not again heard of in the catalogues. 

One of the plants of recent introduc- 
tion, that has apparently ‘‘ come to stay” is 

Hyacinthus candicans, 

or as the European journals have it of late, 
Galtonia candicans. This was figured in the 
American Agriculturist for February 1881, 
page 65, and my experience with it since, more 
than confirms the favorable account there 
given. The remarkable thing about the 
plant is, its hardiness,as no one would ex- 
pect a bulb from the Cape of Good Hope to 
endure a New York winter. Strong bulbs 
throw up stems three and four feet high, the 
upper portion of which, for a foot or more, 


| 


| 








bears a pyramid of large, gracefully droop- | 


ing, bell-shaped flowers of the purest white. 

This is an excellent thing to plant among 
low shrubs, where the cluster of flowers 
shows above the foliage of the shrubs with 
fine effect. The flowers open gradually from 
below upwards, and if a stem be cut when 
the lower ones begin to open, and placed in 
water, the blooming will continue, and the 
cluster will remain an object of beauty for a 
week or more... I mentioned a few years ago 

The Destruction of the Fine Lawns 

of Prof, C. S. Sargent, Brookline, Mass., by 
the White-Grub, which so cut off the grass- 
roots that the turf could be rolled up like a 
rug, in large sheets. Many acres of lawn had 
to be made anew. This season the lawns 
were attacked in places, large portions heve 
and there showing the characteristic brown 
' color, During a visit to this place in Septem- 
ber last, I looked from the window of my 


room early in the morning, and saw a most | 


interesting sight. Upon one of these brown 
patches in the lawn were 30 or more crows 
in a high state of excitement, and their antics 
in “going for” the grubs were most amus- 
ing to witness. The wonderful part of the 


performance is that they should know just 





spot, I cannot say, but this much abused 
bird is most efficient in destroying the grub. 
Unfortunately it does not get at work until 
the grub is near the surface, and has well 
nigh accomplished its mischief. Not only do 
the crows destroy, but robins and blackbirds 
come to their aid, and though too late to pre- 


| serve the lawn, their services in reducing the 


number of future beetles are of great value. 
Upon the same place, the grubs have made 
Havoc with the Potato Crop. 

In a field of some three acres a large third 
of the whole crop was injured and rendered 
useless for any purpose except immediate feed- 
ing to the pigs. In some cases a grub made 
its way into a large tuber, and eating around 
and around would leave only a shell. The 
voracity of these creatures is encrmous. The 
birds appear to pay no attention to the grubs 
in the potato field, probably because these 


are at their work too far below the surface. | 


Are These Pests Increasing ? 


b 





It is certain that we did not hear so much | 


of their ravages 15 or 20 years ago as we now 
do. 


Whether it is because the insects are | 


multiplying more rapidly, or because more | 
persons make their troubles known, it is diffi- | 


cult to say. The only way that their numbers 
can be essentially reduced is to attack them 
in the beetle state ; concerted action in this 
matter of all in a neighborhood would no 
doubt greatly diminish this serious afiliction. 

Not long ago the American Agriculturist 
descrived and figured some beetle traps, in- 
vented in Texas. In view of the fact that the 
only hope of diminishing, if not destroying 
this serious drawback to horticulture lies in 
attacking the beetle, Prof. Sargent has been 
at work of late upon a trap which promises 
better results than any I have before seen. 
Taking a French trap as a basis, this has 
been modified in various particulars, especial- 
ly in catching the insects in water instead of 
in bags, as in the French trap. The en- 


| graving will show the construction of the 


affair. It consists of a central lantern, about 
15 inches square, in which is placed a kero- 
sene lamp with a large burner ; the sides are 
of glass, and provision is made for the en- 
trance of air from below, and for its exit 








A TRAP FOR MAY BEETLES. 


above. In front of each side is a flaring re- 
flector, like the lower part of a pyramid 
placed horizontally ; at the lower side of each 
reflector is an opening, about two inches 
wide, and running the whole length of the 
side, and close to the glass. The affair is in- 
tented to stand upon a tub or barrel, centain- 
ing water. The reflectors cast such a power- 
fullight for a long distance, that the beetles 
are attracted, and in their endeavor.to reach 














the reflectors into the water below. 

On the first appearance of the May—or June- 
bug in the spring, every gardener and fruit 
grower should set to work and destroy every 
beetle possible. When one enters the hous: 
it shows that large numbers are not far off 





The Japanese Creeper. | 


This plant was first introduced as Ampelop- 
sis Vietchii, but it was found to have an older 
name, and is properly A. tricuspidata. Ags 
our native Ampelopsis is known as Virginis 





OUTLINES OF JAPANESE CREEPER LEAVES (1educed). 
Creeper, Japanese Creeper seems to be an 
appropriate name for this. The rapidity with 
which it has spread, and the extent to which 
it has been planted since its introduction, 
are testimony to its great excellence. Not 
only in the suburbs of Boston is it to be seen 
on every place, but in the city itself, espe- 
cially in the newer streets at the Back Bay, 
house after house is completely draped by it. 
One of the finest exhibitions of it is on the 
gateway of Forest Hills Cemetery, that ex- 
tended structure being so completely covered 
by it that none of the stone work is visible, 
and it clings so closely that the details of the 
architecture are not lost. So generally is it 
planted in the city and vicinity that else- 
where it is often called ‘‘ Boston Ivy.” When 
first planted the leaves are very small, an inch 
or a little over in length, and irregular in 
shape. After the stems are three or four 
years old, leaves are produced which are so 
unlike the earlier ones that they might read- 
ily belong to a different plant. They are 
three or four inches long, nearly as broad, 
with leaf-stalks of equal length to twice as 
long. The leaves are entire except at the 
end, where are the three strong-pointed lobes 
that give its specific name of tricuspidata. 
The texture of the leaves is very firm, and 
they are of much darker green than the small 
ones. In autumn colors this vine quite equals 
our own Creeper. It clings to stone, brick, 
iron, and wood with equal facility, grows 
rapidly, and is to be commended to those 
who wish to plant a vine of the kind. Its 
small early foliage was figured in these pages 
in October 1873, page 384, The engraving 
shows the two kinds of leaves, reduced in 
the same proportion, To save rvom the long 
leaf-stalk of the larger leaf is not shown. 
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> For other Household Items see ‘* Basket”’ pages. 
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Window Shelves for Plants. 


In partial return for the many hints I have 
received from the American Agriculturist, 
please accept the following, which, so far as 
I am aware, is original with me. If one has 
window shelves for plants, it is convenient 
to have them so arranged that the plants may 
receive the greatest possible 
benefit from the light in the 
daytime, without incurring the 
risk of freezing at night. To 
accomplish this, take two of 
the castings used to hold up the 
ends of curtain rollers, figure 
i, and fasten them on the in- 
side window casing at the de- 
sired hight. For the shelf, 
use half-inch stuff, cutting it 

the shape shown in figure 2. 
The width at the widest part may be five or 
six inches ; at the ends one inch. Bore gim- 
let holes lengthwise into the narrow ends as 
indicated by the dotted lines, slip the shelf 
between the castings, and put a picture nail 
through the hole in each casting, and into 





Fig. 1.—THE 
BRACKET. 


























IF 
2.—TOHE WINDOW SHELF. 





Fig. 
the gimlet hole in the corresponding end of 
the shelf. Insert a screw-hook in the ceiling 
above, directly over a point half way between 
the short edge of the shelf when turned 
toward the glass, and the same edge when 
turned toward the apartment. From this 
hook No. 9 or 10 wires depend, and are 
hooked upon wood-screws in the edge of the 


SF, 
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Fig. 3.—THE SHELF IN POSITION. 


short side, the shelf itself being thus supported 
in a horizontal position, whether turned in 
or out. If other shelves are required, they 


on the casing, and be supported horizontally 
by a wire depending from the edge of the 
upper shelf. The advantage of the arrange- 





| pented and went. 
may be put between castings fastened lower | 








ment is, that, in addition to the higher tem- 
perature secured for the plants by the turning 
of the shelf, the window curtain can be con- 
veniently interposed between the glass and 
the shelf at night. If a wider shelf is de- 
sired, a suitable block may first be attached 
to the casing, and the casting screwed to 
that; or, if the castings are not at hand, a 
bracket-like block may be used instead. Care 
should be taken to have the shelf fill the 
space between the end supports, as in this 
way it will be stronger, and the whole‘affair 
should be as light as is consistent with neces- 
sary strength. RUBUS. 





Home Topics:—Childish Disrespect. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


oe 

This is the fault that some persons would 
punish with especial severity, and such per- 
sons are apt to judge superficially, or more 
by a child’s words than by its meaning 
or motive. Very young children often 
speak disrespectfully without any idea that 
they are doing wrong. They are natural 
democrats (not in a modern political sense), 
and they have an innate sense of ‘‘ equality.” 
“Tf you won’t be saucy to me, I won’t be 
saucy to you,” 
mother reproved her for sauciness, Fanny’s 











Mt; | that sound saucy. 
that, is to bring them up in a state of constant 
| fear, so that they never speak at all except in 


- family. 





mother, perhaps, had never thought that a 
parent could be guilty of sauciness, but I 
often think of the child’s remark when 
children speak disrespectfully to their par- 
ents. I can usually see that they have 
brought it upon themselves—that more pa- 
tience and gentleness on the parent’s part 
would have prevented the hasty reply. 
Parents certainly should treat their chil- 
dren with respect. Not as though the chil- 
dren were their superiors, but as though they 
had rights which all were bound to respect, 


will not be tempted to serious impudence. I 
do not say that they will never speak words 
The only way to prevent 


well-considered words. If children feel free 


' and easy and confidential with their parents, 
| they will be apt to address them sometimes 


very much as they do their playmates of their 
own age, and sometimes this will seem dis- 


' respectful when no disrespect is intended. 
' Of course we should try to teach them good 
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said little Fanny when her | 





[Novemner, 


——ininenae 


stock” whence the children, with their vari. 
ous dispositions, have sprung. If the dispo- 
sition is wha* is called ‘“‘ bad,” did the child 
deliberately choose it? Did it even ask for 
you as its parents? Did you not bring it into 
the midst of life’s grave responsibilities with. 
out asking its consent or consulting its pref. 
erences? It is certain, then, that the child 
has a right to great patience and forbearance 
from those whose duty it is to give it support 
and education. 

Most of us commit the same faults that we 
deplore, and try to correct in our childrep, 
Probably we have learned more prudence 
than they, but few of us are always courte. 
ous in our treatment of others. 

I hope no one supposes me to be making g 
plea for sauciness. I disapprove of it heart- 
ily, but I think that duplicity is a fault that 
has a deeper root and more dangerous ten. 
dency. Some children of the most respectful 
demeanor toward parents and teachers, turn 
out to be most treacherous persons, and when 
they get beyond the fear of the lash they 
naturally mature into scoundrels, 

If we must choose between a very quiet 
and respectful behavior in our children, with 
never a word amiss, and with a growing re- 
serve between parents and children as the 


' latter mature ; or a frank companionship and 


intimate fellowship between parents and 
children, though the frankness sometimes 
turns to momentary sauciness—I, for one, 
should choose the latter alternative; and J] 
could hardly be sorry, in sober moments, if my 
children had spunk or independence enough 
to assert themselves if I should forget myself 
and encroach too far upon their self-respect. 

In almost every family there are discordant 
temperaments, and these will sometimes 


| clash, especially when put under the hard 


| and feelings which the parents should re- | 
| gard, and tastes and preferences worthy of 
| reasonable consideration, Childrensotreated | 


strain of poverty, to which many are born. 


—-——— <> 


Mending Stockings and Shoes. 


BY A MINNESOTA HOUSEKEEPER. 


ea 

You do not hear people talk of mending 
stockings. They darn those articles usually. 
But I have learned to sew patches upon 
stockings after they have been worn a good 
deal, and have borne considerable darning. 
New heels of strong woollen cloth may be 
sewed into old woollen socks, and strong cot- 
ton heels into cotton hose. The old ragged 


| heel may be cut away, but the new heel 
| should be made large enough to lap well 


manners, and this includes gentle and respect- | 


| ful behavior, but if we send them to school, 
_ or allow them to play with their little neigh- | 
| bors, they will probably pick up expressions | 


{ 


| 


that we cannot admire, and use them in the | 
| to do), run around both edges, not drawing 


Few children of natural indepen- 
dence or spontaneity have never said “TI 


i¢ | won't” to their parents. But often thismeans 
' nothing more than an expression of prefer- 
| ence—or too vehement expression, which 
_ should certainly be modified. 


But the child 
expresses the momentary feeling, and imme- 
diately repents, and intends no disobedience. 

You remember the Bible story about the 
two who were bidden to go work in the vine- 
yard. One said, “I go, sir,” and went not. 
The other said “I go not,” and afterwards re- 
Tam sometimes reminded 
of this by the children’s conduct. 
we that we should sit in judgment of the 
children and condemn them? 
children’s parents we are a part of the ‘old 


| the thread too tight. 


under or over the edge of the stocking, as cut 
away. Do not turn in the edges, because this 
makes the work too bungling, but dam 
lightly back and forth across the two edges, 
or if in great haste (as many a poor mother 
must be if she has all the work of a family 


For patches on other 
parts of the stocking besides the heel, strong 
parts of old stockings cf the same quality 
are most suitable. Of course this is not s0 
nice as good darning, but it is much more 


' quickly accomplished, and in many cases this 


Who are | 
| wonders. 


If we are the | 


i 


is a very great merit. 

Many poor people have no idea how many 
pennies they might save if they would some 
times mend their own shoes. I don’t know 
much about the cobbler’s art, but I have 
learned by experience that a coarse needle 
and strong black linen thread can accomplish 
For instance, here is a pair of 
‘‘school-girl shoes.” That is what the shoe 
dealer called them when we inquired for 














1881. | 


something strong but respectable (in a child’s 
opinion, which should of course be consulted 
when possible), for a rather hoydenish little 
girl, Two months ago they seemed quite 
‘‘ worn out,” they looked so shabby, and the 
little girl thought she never could wear them 
any more. But I sewed all around where 
they were ripped, over the top around the 
foot (not around the sole—fortunately that 
remained good), and on the back of the shoe, 
replaced the missing buttons, and oiled and 
blacked the shoes. To-day they look better 
than before I did this work, though they have 
been worn a part of every day since. Last 
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winter I was so successful in sewing a large | 


morocco patch upon the burned side of one 
of Baby’s kid gaiters, that patching shoes no 
longer looks impossible to me. I cut patches 
from old shoes of the same quality, and sew 
them over the hole, so that they look about 
as well as acobbler’s work. It takes very lit- 
tle time, but I would not recommend it to all. 


e -_oS 
Rearing and Training of Children. 
BY MRS. E. .H. LELAND, AUTHOR OF “FARM TIOMES, IN- 


DOORS AND OUT-DOORS.” 
> 
Never hamper and torment children with 


but wretched in. They may be taught rea- 
sonable care in regard to soiling their clothes, 
but to see a child in a constant spiritual 
straight-jacket, for fear the mud-cakes, or 
the game of marbles, or the jolly romp will 
soil the knees, or ‘‘ muss” the apron, or dis- 
arrange the hair, isan mdication of idiotic 
parentage. 
fabrics, sold in gray, and in brown plaids and 
stripes, that—piped with bright colors—make 


folks, being just as cool as print and gingham, 
requiring no starching when washed, and not 
soiling or rumpling easily. 

Let the children have plenty of sleep. I 
have seen young children—almost infants— 


} 
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portion of the year. With the long, cold 
rains of autumn begins the dismal time for 
birds and children ; and even we grown peo- 
ple, in spite of our work and our mental re- 
sources, feel depressed and saddened. To the 


children’s loss of soft breezes, warm sunlight, © 


and the freedom of all out-doors is added the 
crushing knowledge that they ‘‘make tracks,” 
that they ‘“‘litter the carpet,” and that they 
‘*kill people with their noise.” In our North- 
ern States there will be five or six months of 
this sort of thing. Now, much of this win- 
ter discomfort to all parties might be saved if 


children had such clothes as would enable | 


them to be out at play a part of the time, 
even in forbidding weather. 
how coarse and plain the clothes if they are 
warm and stout, and as waterproof as possi- 
ble. An investment in thick, high-buttoned 
over-shoes, and extra cloaks and jackets, is 
of course pleasanter and less expensive than 
an investment in doctor-visits. To be sure, 
doctor-visits are not always the alternative, 
but the better the regimen under which chil- 
dren live, the fewer visits of this sort. As 
for “‘ toughening” children by sending them 
half-dressed in the damp or biting air, none 


| but ignorant and stupid people dosuch things 
clothes that are ‘‘too nice” to be anything | 


—our churchyards are already sufficiently 
full of little graves. Give the children warm 
feet, something over their ears, and good 
staunch flannels between them and Jack 
Frost, and they will grow up far stronger and 
‘tougher ” than the poor little shivering ones 


| who have to pull their heads into their shoul- 
| devs, and huddle together like calves ina 


There are cheap, light, half-wooi | 


winter's storm, for lack of sensible clothes. 
It is a fact that country children suffer for 


| want of pleasant and improving amusements. 
up into excellent dresses or blouses for little | 


waked and made to get up two hours before | 


their natural sleep was finished, merely be- 
cause it was thought best that they should 
“eat breakfast with the other people.” 
Imagine yourself in the hands of a giant, and 
being hauled out of bed while in the midst 
of profound and refreshing slumber, just for 
the privilege of eating breakfast with a lot of 
other giants who grin at you if you are cross, 
and perhaps vigorously spank you—some 
one of them—if you say or do anything ex- 
pressive of your wretched feelings. There 
are no healthy children who take more sleep 
than they need ; and yet we often see,young 
boys ‘‘routed” before sunrise and set to 
work, with empty stomach and dizzy heads, 
at chores that might just as well await the 
coming of a decent hour. Let us all pray to 
be preserved from that slashing, mule-headed, 
and often ignorant farmer, who “drives” 
everything before him—including his wife 
and children! In the long run he comes out 
a good ways behind his more efficient and 
more enlightened neighbor, who takes things 
easily and does things pleasantly, and steers 
clear of that kind of haste which makes 
waste: The first step toward making boys 
“hate the farm” is to cut down their right- 
ful hours of sleep, and make the beginning 
of every day thoroughly wretched to them. 

Children can hardly be too much in the 
“open air.” We all observe how much 


healthier and happier they are in the bright 
dry weather with which we are blessed for a 





A genuine shepherd dog—a good-natured 
and a faithful animal who knows almost 
everything—would be a capital companion 
for the children in their sports and wander- 
ings, and very useful for watching and for 
bringing up the cows. 


a 


Home-Made Christmas Presents. 


A KNITTING APRON is a useful present, 
and it can be made as plain or tasty as the 
maker chooses. A width of material, thirty- 
two inches long, is turned up across the bot- 
tom to make a pocket twelve inches deep ; 








Fig. 1.—A KNITTING APRON. 


the sides are hemmed, and the top gathered 
into a band ; two button-holes are worked in 
the top of the pocket, and buttons sewed on 
the apron to correspond. The work can be 
dropped into the pocket, and the balls kept 
together if one has to stop in haste. The 
apron is large enough to hold a large piece of 








No matter | 








work and materials secure from dust, which 
is quite a consideration when one is doing a 
delicate piece of knit- 
ting or fancy work, 
and picks it up at odd 
minutes. If the apron 
) is made of figured 
-) calico, white, with a 
+) red spot is prétty, the 
pocket must be cut off 
and sewed on to make 
it right side out. If 
plain material is used, 
a@ pattern can be done 
in chain-stitch across the top of the pocket. 

A PRETTY HANDKERCHIEF-CASE is made by 
crochetting in any open stich, out of single 
zephyr, a piece five inches wide, and ten 
inches long ; fold it together so as to make a 
square five inches each way, with the open- 
ing in the middle, across what is the top of 
the case; crochet a scallop of contrasting 
color along each side of the opening, and 
around the square; run a ribbon along each 
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2.—HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 
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Fig. 5.—THE BACK. Fig. 4.—TH& FRONT. 
side of the slit, and tie in a bow at each end. 
It makes a prettier scallop to go around the 
edge with the same color, in what is called 
** mitten” stitch. 

A SLIPPER-CASE makes an acceptable pres- 
ent for a gentleman. Cut one piece each, of 
the shape and dimensions given in figures 3 
and 4, from stiff paste-board, Cover the 
back on both sides with 
dark cambric, first putting 
a thin flat stick across 
the top, to keep it from 
warping. The front of 
figure 4 may be of Java 
canvas, with a pattern 
worked on it, or it may 
be of dark linen, with 
figures done in outline, 
in colored cruel. When 
the front is worked, over- 
hand it and the lining, 
which should be of cam- 
bric ; over-hand the front 
and back together, cover- Fig. 5.—THE sLIP- 
ing the seam with a cord. PER CASE. 
Fasten a cord to the top of the slipper case, 
by which to hang it up. Q. R. O. 








Haw Jelly.—At a friend’s house, not 
long ago, we were offered at table a jelly, 
that we took to be the imported Guava, as it 
closely resembled that in flavor. We were 
much surprised to learn that it was a native 
product made from a native fruit. One of 
the Thorns, common in Georgia and other 
Southern States, furnished the raw material 
in its abundant fruit. The species is prob- 
ably Crategus glandulosus, and from the 
excellence of the jelly that it affords, it might 
well be brought into cultivation as a fruit 
tree or shrub. Has any one tried the fruit 
of any of our northern Thorns for this 
purpose? Some of them bear an abun- 
dance of large and pleasantly flavored fruit. 
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GURLS? COL 
The Doctor's Talks. 


Not long ago I said that during the summer sca- 
son the inquiries from my young friends were al- 
most entirely about insects, but I now have two 
which have reference to animals as unlike insects 
as can well be imagined. Here comes 

A Note from the Sea Shore. 
“C.M.N.” found 


& 


BOYS 


upon the beach 
at ‘‘Sea Side 
Peat A Jd a 


specimen “which 
none of the ‘old 
salts’ seemed to 
know. When 
found it was s 
globular mass of 
the size of a base 
ball, but has col- 


lapsed by the 
pressure of my 
hands to the 
present small 
size.” When 
the ‘“‘specimen” 
reached me_ it 
was a dried, 
shapeless mass, 


yet having seen 
others in similar 

Fig. 1.—a JELLY FISH. condition, I ree- 
ognized the object that was sent to me as the 

Remains of a Jelly Fish, 

and very curious creatures these Jelly-fishes are. 
In the works on Natural History they are described 
as Acalephs, which is from the Greek word for a 
nettle, in reference to the stinging powers of some 
of them, and for the same reason they are often 
called ‘‘ Sea Nettles.”? That this is an appropriate 
name I recollect to have had direct evidence. I 
took a bath in the Gulf of Mexico, many years ago, 
where the Jelly-fishes were so abundant that they 
were carried by every roll of the surf in contact 
with my bare back; they greatly interfered with 
the pleasure of my bath. The Jelly-fishes are 
divided into several groups, but we will here con- 
sider them as a whole. They have jelly-like bodies, 
and are without any solid parts, like bones or shell. 
They vary greatly in size, some being so small as 
to be scarcely visible, and it is some of these minute 
Jelly-fishes that make the sea phosphorescent at 
night. In our northern waters, bright sparks are 
often seen in the wake of a steamer, but in far 
southern waters they are often so abundant as to 
make the sea as brilliant as if it were liquid fire. 
From these microscopic forms we have others of 
larger size all the way up to what may be regarded 





As Monsters of the Sea, 
as some have been measured that were seven feet 
across, and the ‘“tentacles,’’ or arms, more than 
100 feet in length. The engraving (figure 1) shows 
the general form of the Jelly-fishes. There is a 








Figs. 2 and 3.—SLUG IN MOTION AND AT REST. 


hemispherical body, which is nearly transparent ; 
from this hang numerous long threads or “ tenta- 
cles” as they are called. It is by these that they 
seize their prey, which is conveyed to the stomach 
at the center of the lower part of the body. There 
is much that is curious about the early condition 
of some of these auimals, as they begin life as 
very different creatures from the form they assume 
when full grown. The Jelly-fishes are often of 


OMIN'S 


| 


| 


{ beautiful colors, and this, with their graceful move- 
ments, make them objects of interest, especially in 
tropical seas. What is known as the “ Portugese 
Man of War,’’ often seen floating on the Gulf of 
Mexico, is a community of these animals, a com- 
pound animal, as it were, in which different parts 
have different duties. My friend’s specimen is so 
shrunken, that I cannot give the 
name of the particular Jelly-tish. 

...A letter and a specimen came, 
| not from a youngster, but from a 
| lady, but I have written her that 
| she will find a reply in the Boys’ 
| and Girls’ Column, and I give it 
| here as something quite as likely 
to interest young people as older 
ones. The specimen sent by Mrs. 
“C. H.,’’ though quite dead and 
dry, was plainly the remains of 


A Very Large Garden Slug. 

She writes that she has found 
them six inches in length, and has 
caught as many as thirty in one 
evening. She says that they get 
into her cellar, where they feed 
upon any fruit or vegetable that 
they may find. She says, that last 
summer so many got into the well, 
that it was necessary to have it 
cleaned, when quantities, dead and 





Fig. 4.—TICcK- 
TREFOILS. 


alive, were 


found. A slug may be described as a snail without 
a coiled shell. No doubt that many of you have 
found in the woods some of our native snails, 


which have a large coiled shell within which the 
animal can withdraw its body and be completely 
covered and out of sight. When moving, these 
snails show a long portion, or foot, by means of 
which they push themselves slowly along, and at 
the opposite side they project the head, with its 
horns, Which are always in motion, being pushed 
out and drawn in constantly ; the eyes of the land 
snail are at the ends of these horns or tentacles, as 
they are called. There are usually four of these, 
but two of them are not at all prominent. Slugs are 


like snails, but have no conspicuous shell. There 
are native slugs, but very small. The one sent is 


The Common Slug of Europe, 
which was long,ago brought to this country and is 
quite too common in the gardens of the older 
States. It has a body and “horns” like the snails, 





Eaaa ® 


5.—A SINGLE JOINT. 6.—HOUND’S TONGUE BUR, 


and though I said it was *Jike a snail without a 
coiled shell,” it has an apology for a sliell. The 
body of the animal is about three to six inches 
long, and it has on its back, as seen in figure 2, a 
scale which answers fora shell. It draws itself to- 
gether and makes this scale answer as a cover as far 
as it will go. Figure 2, shows the slug when in 
motion, and figure 3, the creature while at rest. 
The slug crawls, like the snail, by means of its 
‘foot,’ and has at b an opening through which it 
breathes. These slugs are exceedingly destructive 
in the garden, making sad work with cabbages and 
other plants. You will wonder how such a soft 
and slimy creature can do damage. But the slug, 
soft-bodied though it is, like the snail, has very hard 
and sharp affairs which answer the purpose of 
teeth, and can tear and grind up the leaves of plants 
most destructive manner. These teeth, or 
“plates,’’ as they are called, make very pretty ob- 
jects for the microscope. It is not difficult to 
prevent slugs from doing mischief in the garden, 
as aslight sprinkling of lime around the plants 
forms a barrier which their soft bodies cannot 
cross.....1 have not said all that I intended to say 
About the Distribution of Seeds. 

I have shown you various methods by which 
seeds are scattered, but nct all. Scarcely a boy 
who lives in the country but finds at this season of 
the year, if he goes through the fields or the edges 
of the woods, his trowsers legs ornamented by 


in a 
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numbers of so called “ Beggar's Ticks ” and «Be, 
gar’s Lice. These not very elegant names are given 
to seeds, or more properly one-seeded fruits of 
several different plants, which, by means of numer. 
ous minute hooks, cling to the clothing. Some of 
these stick so closely that they can not be brushed 
off, but to get rid of them they must be picked of 
These not only cling to our clothing, put ™ 


& 


The Coats of Animals also, 


and in this manner both domestie and wild animals 
aid in carrying seeds to agreat distance. Yoy may 
sometimes have annoying illustrations of this, 
when your horse or the cows at pasture, find a 
patch of the Clot-bur or Cocklebur; a plant with 
an oval bur, half an inch or more long, that holds 
the seeds and is so covered with small hooks that 
it clings with a firmness that has no doubt trieq 
your patience, if you have had to remove them, | 
once saw a flock, or rather several flocks, contain. 
ing 20,000 sheep that were being driven from Meyi. 
co to California; each one of these had its tail, 
legs, ete., loaded with clotburs, thus making a 
complete invasion of weeds into the new State, §» 
generally are seeds transported in wool, that it js 
very common to find strange plants near woollep 
factories. One weed which is over-running a part 
of Georgia is traced to a factory where Australian 
wool had been worked. Among our wild plants are 
The Tick-Trefoils (07 Desmodium), 


of which we have about 20 diffcrent kinds. Thege 
belong to the Pea Family, and have small pea-like 
pods ; in some of these the pod has deep notches 
between the seeds as in figure 4. When ripe, or 
nearly so, the pods readily break up at. these 
notches, into joints, one of which is shown in figure 
5; these being clothed with fine hooked hairs, cling 
closely to the clothing, and are among the most 
common of the ‘‘Ticks.”? In some parts of the 
country the Hound’s Tongues (Cynoglossum), are 
not rare; the fruit in these is four little nutlets; 
each of these, as shown in figure 6, contains a 
single seed, and is covered with little prickles, each 
of which has a barb, that enables it to hold fast. 


Our Puzzle Box. 
CROSS WORD. 
My first is in land but not in sea, 
My next is in latch but not in key, 
My third is in Paris but not in France, 
My fourth is in arrow but not in lance, 
My fifth is in lake but not in pond, 
My sixth is in deed but not in bond, 
My seventh is in road but not in path, 
My eighth is in anger but not in wrath, 
My whole was a tyrant well known to fame, 
Study the letters and tell his name. 
MINNIE B. B, 

ANAGRAMS, 
6. Carted a pipe. 
7. Unite,—fall in. 


1. I did feast, Sis. 
2. Tom’s dice. 


3. C. scores us. s. See in loss. 
4. Tint seen. 9. O race, Poet. 
5. An A to begin. 10. Teach, girl. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
1. Iam composed of 46 letters : 
My, 33, 9, 16, 22, 13, is a number. 

My 2, 38, 41, 39, is what serpents do. 

My 6, 30, 34, 5, is a measure. 

My 17, 42, 43, 8, 36, is what you are looking at. 

My 1, 34, 46, is a little cradle or bed. 

My 31, 40, 1, 7, is an article of food. 

My 12, 11, is a personal pronoun. 

My 23, 14, 3, 19, is to stain. 

My 37, 28, is a pronoun. ; 

My 35, 15, 4, 20, is an instrument for measuring. 

My 2, 18, 25, 32, is a part of a watch. 

My 10, 19, 18, 21, 1, 27, is to ramify. 

My 10, 24, 44, 45, 26, is a bend in a sea-coast. 

My whole is a command in the Bible. EMMA. 

DIAGONAL. 

Take the names of three men and three wome), 
place them one above another, so that a seventh 
name may be read diagonally downward, from 
upper left-hand corner to lower right-hand ae 

a. « Re 
HIDDEN VERBS. 

1. {t grieves me to see a teamster lash his he 

2. I was in Germany in 1880. 

3. Never seek shelter under a tree ina th 
storm. 

4. The poor boy was dirty and ragged. 

5. I had to wait at the station for half an hour. 

6. The pony will reach the stable at 4 o’clock. 


orse. 


under- 

















1881. | 


| 
RIDDLE. 
A word the great Creator spoke 
When light from night and chaos broke, 
And bade its flowing streams we see 
The joy and pride of Nature be! 
A creature whose e’er busy feet 
Delight to rove mid nectars sweet, 
And while the fervid sunshine pours, 
With care hoards up its precious stores. 


A substance that the sweet-breath’d kine 
Provide when we may sup or dine, 
Drawn from the grassy, dewy mead, 

To give us cheer in time of need. 


Transpose, curtail, add s, you’ll find 
What deeply oft concerns mankind ; 
And which professions gladly draw 
From those they serve by right of Jaw. 
Wo. HENNESSY. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill the first blank in a sentence with a certain 
word, and transpose that word to fill the following 
blanks in the same sentence. 

Excample.—He used to —— through the grounds 


F rst. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 





with the —— who was named ——. Wander, war- | 
dev, Andrew.) 
1. The —— went and left me in the ——! 
2. I cannot find any —— in the mouth of ——. 
3. Do ever roost in —— ? 
4. He killed the —— with his —-. 
5. He tried to rake the —— up into —-. 


. 6. He found —— of the —— on top of the —. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. A celebrated volcano. 
2. A patriarch. 
3. An art of the magicians. 
4. An Egyptian woman. 
5. A city of Edom. 
6. An oriental city. 
The initials name a Persian queen, and the finals 
an Ionian city. ISOLA. 
ENIGMATIOAL BOUQUET. 
. An animal and an instrument of sound. 
. An animal and a child’s dress. 
. An animal and an article of dress. 
Part of a lady’s apparel. 
A lady and what she undoubtedly possesses. | 
. The whole of one bird and part of another. 
. What shepherds watch. 
. The rising sun (not sunflower). 
LS . 


DAB woe 


Topsy. 


Answers to Puzzles in the September Number. 

Historical Acrostic.—‘‘Z an monarch of all I 
survey.’ 1. Ignatius. 2. Antonius. 3. Malachi. 
4. Manton. 5. Opie. 6. Newell. 7%. Appiani. 8. 
Robespierre. 9. Crichton. 10. Hahnemann. 11. 
Olivetan. 12. Fryth. 13. Agostino. 14. Lycurgus. 
15. Lysias. 16. Isidorus. 17. Stukely. 18. Udina. 
19. Rogers. 20. Vade. 21. Erskine. 22. Young. | 

NouMERIcAL Eniomas.—1. The resurrection plant | 
grows in California and Mexico. 2. Christmas holi- | 
days. 

Cross Worp.—Frangible. 

P1.—Ignorance and impudence are inseparable | 
companions, 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC,— 

3091)84672549(27393. 





(Key. TRAINED OwL). 
DIAMOND.— 
N ANAGRAMS, —1. Ascer- 
PEN tain. 2. Stimulating. 3. 
BACON Specimen. 4. Residence. 
MYSTIFY 5. Observable. 6. Im- 
PISTACHIO perishable. 7% Mascu- 
GEORGIC line. 8. Meritricious. 9. 
PRIOR Collieries, 10. Misde- 
ONE meanor. 
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| Jabor. 


| hundred big fellows. 





Farming in Old Connecticut, 


BY FOUR BOYs. 


AGRICULTURIST. 


When we came here, there were two buildings | 
used for barns, that stood a few rods apart, but | 


not in the same line. Under one was a dry stone 
wall, in a bad, tumble-down condition. 
barn was built on a side-hill, the few stones which 
supported it, having been placed on the top of the 
ground, and some lJegs and short timbers, set on 
end, gave additional support to keep it from sliding 
down hill. We first moved them into line, making 
a building 28 by 62 feet, and then dug out the 
ground under them, building a good stone wall 
nearly around under the whole outside. The wall 
was well laid in Jime and cement mortar, we doing 
all the work ourselves. This gives us a room 24 by 
58 feet, for the stable and cellar. 

We kept our turnips and cabbages in this cellar, 
and took them out in fair condition, but we shall 
build a center wall, and thus make a better cellar. 
The water worked through the ground some, but 
we have put an under-drain a few rods above the 


| barn, and now have a nice, dry: place, which has 


cost us so little, that we feel well repaid for our 
We moved the barns into line by screws 
and rollers, and found it a good job to test our skill 


| and knowledge of mechanical powers. 


In harvesting our turnips, we had two to pull, 
one to cut, and one to empty baskets. We took 
an old table into the lot, and as we pulled them, we 
laid each handful on the table, taking care to swing 
the tops so that the roots would come handy for 
the cutter. In this way we gathered twice as many 


| in a day as we could in the usual way. There was 


no back-aching, as the pullers straightened the 
muscles at every handful, and the cutter, standing 
up, could work much faster. <A little care is need- 


' ed in moving the table to accomodate the pullers. 


We have high times in catching woodchucks, 
having in the past two years captured over one 
When we get one, we fill up 
his hole, and try to keep others from digging, but 
it requires care and watching, and a good dog to 
take care of such ‘“ varmints’’ as the woodchucks, 





> 
The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


Some one, and not a youngster, sends a ‘‘ some- 


' thing’? in a carefully prepared cage, saying only 


that he “caught it in his store.’”’ When this 

mnysterious “‘ something ”’ arrived, and the cage, a 

bored piece of pine, closed by a wire gauze, was 

opened, I found it to contain the not very common 
Mole-Cricket. 

This insect is so rare, and its appearance is so 
peculiar, that, when found, it is sure to excite aston- 
ishment. The engraving, fig. 1, shows it of the 
real size, about an inch and a quarter long ; it is of 
a light yellowish-brown color, and has very short 
wings. The most striking thing about the Mole- 
Cricket is its fore-paws, which are wonderfully 
large and strong, and well adapted to its mode of 
life, which is to burrow under ground. Its“scien- 
tific name is Gryllotaipa, from Gryllus, a cricket, and 
Talpa, a mole. Our species (Giryllotalpa borealis) is 
much smaller than that of Europe (G. vulgaris), 
- which in moist grounds is 
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SOME CONCEALED IMPLEMENTS THAT ARE USED FOR FARM WORK. 


injurious to vegetation. 
There is, in the West Indian 
cane-fields, a Mole-cricket 
which is troublesome, as it 
feeds upon the roots of the 
sugar-cane. Ours has never, 
so far as I have heard, been 
sufficiently numerous to be 
troublesome ; should it be- 
come so, it will be easy to 
poison it, as they do with 
theirs in Europe....A few 
days ago a gentleman left 
at the office the most 
Wonderful Caterpillar 

I eversaw. That eminent 
naturalist, Prof. Riley, hap- 
pened in soon after, and 
at once recognized it as 














| pillars, about which little is known. 














one of the very rare luminous larve, or cater- 
The creature 
was ina bottle with a few partly dried leaves. Prof. 
Riley said that it was likely to live on animal food, 
so I took it home and put it in a large jar, with a 


The other | lot of damp moss from the bench in the greenhouse, 


and also provided it with a box of earth in which 
were carth-worms. I do not know if it has fed 
upon anything, and I doubt if I can keep it alive. 
But you will wonder what is strange about this 
caterpillar, that I should take such pains with it. 
In the dark it is one of the most beautiful creatures 
I ever saw. At the lower margin of each of its 
rings, just near its feet, is a very bright, light spot, 
and beneath each ring, on the back, is a band of 





Fig. 1.—THE MOLE CRICKET. 


light, as if it were illuminated within, and the light 
shone through the skin. Anything more beautiful 
in the way of insect “ fire-works,” is not easy to 
imagine. As seen in full light, the caterpillar is 
about three inches long, flattish, and of a yellowish 
flesh color. But little is positively known con- 
cerning it, though Prof. Riley thinks that it is, 


| probably, in its perfect state, one of the “ Click,” 


or “Snap” Beetles. Should any of you be for- 
tunate enough to meet with one of these luminous 
caterpillars—thus far they have been found in damp 
cellars—I hope that you will not send them to me, 
but try and provide for their wants in such a man- 
ner, that you can ascertain what their perfect state 
may be, and then I shall be most glad to have the 
perfect insect. A week later. This most wonderful 
caterpillar was placed in an enormous glass jar, 
holding at least five gallons. It was provided with 
a box of earth in which were angle-worms, and 
with moss in which were various insects. Besides 
leaves of various kinds, including those of the 
Plantain, upon which the one who brought it, said 
it would feed ; also slices of fruit of various kinds, 
but I can not discover that it ate anything. In the 
day time it is perfectly dormant, but in the evening 
it slowly moves about and shines, though with 
greatly diminished lustre. I fear that I shall not 
be able to bring it to the perfect state, and thus find 
out what it really is. 

One of my correspondents in Allegheny Co., Pa., 
signs herself ‘‘ Only a Girl.” Had her letter been 
written by ‘‘ only a man,” it could hardly have been 
more to the point, and she need not be so modest 
about it. She sends seme insects, says that they 
are very destructive to fruits and flowers; are not 
known out of herimmediate neighborhood ; wishes 
to know if they are common elsewhere, and asks 
foraremedy. This is all done in such a clear and 
straightforward manner, that I for once break my 
rule, not to notice letters that do not give the real 
name, on the supposition that when she sees this, 
she will supply the omission, and give her proper 
name. When [I say that the insects she sends, are 

The Common Rose-Bugs, 

it will remind gardeners and fruit growers, over a 
wide extent of country, of one of their worst pests. 
As it happens that there are places ad's 

where it is not known, I giveit in figure‘ J 

2; the color is of a yellowish-drab, and 
they appear in great numbers in June, 
not only on roses, but on almost. every- 
thing else. They are very destructive 
to grape vines, eating the blossoms at 
a great rate, and injure other fruits. 
The female enters the ground to deposit her 
eggs; the larve, or grubs, live on fine roots; at 
the approach of cold weather they go down deep in 
the soil, where they remain dormant all winter. In 
spring they make a little earthen cell, in which they 
undergo their changes, and come to the surface as 
perfect beeties. They last in this state 30 or 40 
days, during which they do a vast deal of mischief, 
and prepare for another brood. Thus far no appli- 
cation has been found to destroy the Rose-Bugs. 


Fig. 2. 
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THE YOUNG CHOPPERS AND THE SURPRISE AT THE BRUSH HEAP. 


Cutting the Brush-Wood. 
—s 
It is an old saying that a child must creep before 
it can walk. We grow by degrees in almost every 
thing, and in nearly every direction. The child 
gradually increases in size—though not so very 


gradually sometimes—until it comes to the stature, 


of a man or woman. We grow in knowledge— 
at first knowing but little, the child slowly acquires 
the information that, if rightly used, will make 
him wise in mature years. So it is everywhere, 
‘little by little’ the great gains are made. It is 
step after step that the highest mountain 1s climbed; 
ove brick upon another and the greatest wall is 
laid. ‘ Little drops of water; little grains, etec.’’ 

Thoughts like these come to meas I glance back 
to my boyhood days, and review in memory the 
actions and the hopes of the child. Like most 
farmer’s boys I had a liking for the axe, and was 
always glad to go to the forest, and help make the 
firewood for the year. It was my ambition to swing 
the sharpest axe at the foot of the largest tree, and 
with my own hands bring the giant of the forest, a 
subdued monarch, crashing to my feet. All boys feel 
more or less this inborn spirit or longing for doing 
great things, and it only needs the proper training 
to transform the ambitious youth into the strong 
and useful man. It is not the most natural thing for 
a boy to content himself with the cutting of the 
brush, when he sees the more manly work of felling 
trees going on before him. I know just how the 
boy feels, because I was once a boy; and it is not 


difficult for me to realize the state of mind the boy 
is in who cuts the ‘small wood,’’ while the great 
sticks of timber are being worked out of the body 
of thetree by the skilled workmen with the saw 
and axe. But the young woodsman must “creep 
before he can walk,’’ in the use of his edged tool, 
and when he is set to the work of ‘cleaning up the 
bruffi,”” he is having that done for him that is by 
all means the best. This isa kind of chopping at 
which the lad can make some considerable head- 
way. The fruits of his labors are easily seen in a 


| 





| pile of fire wood, while if he had attempted to cut | 





a large login two, he would only have made an 
ugly looking gash in the log—perhaps also one in his 
foot !—and a quantity of scattered chips, each one 


was 1n the shape of a three-cent silver coin, for 
every hundred sticks of fire-wood that I made, the 
wood to be neatly piled, much after the method of 
the real man Chopper. The first money of any con- 
siderable amount that I ever earned was in this 
‘“‘school for chopping.’’ It was such an encourage- 
ment that I cleared up all the brush, and had 
enough money to buy several little things, besides 
the satisfaction of knowing that I was a fair brush 
chopper, aud could do somethiug for my own sup- 
port at that work, should it ever be necessary. 

There is a great deal of brush for the boys to 
chop in this world. There are a vast number of 
things upon the farm, and in fact wherever a boy 


can be found, that he may better do than to assume 


of which would have told a Chopper thatthe young | 


wood cutter was not equal to his work. ‘ A work- 
man 1s known by his chips.’’ The cutting of the 
brush-wood is boy’s work, and is just the kind that 
not only should give an opportunity to train his 
hands and arms for harder chopping, but also keep 
him from getting at all discouraged. He can here 
do a finished work, and have a pile of valuable 
wood to show for his efforts. This is the ‘‘ creep- 
ing,’’ which, if rightly done, both as to the swing 
of the little axe, and the spirit in which the work 
is entered into, that will enable the young chopper 
to ‘‘walk”’’ with a firm and confident step, when 
the axe of manhood must be put to the root of the 
great hard-wood trees. 

I had an encouragement or inducement to cut 
brush-wood that made the axe go easier, and this 


| 








to fill a man’s place, and make a failure of it, learn- 
ing only a lesson of disappointment. To the girls 
it may be said that there is much work for them to 
do that comes under the head of “cutting small 
wood.”? They also should be very patient in doing 
the work of “creeping,” that they may be able to 
‘‘walk,’? when the days of childhood are gone. 

The engraving herewith given, is the artist’s idea 
of brush cutting. He was once a boy, and he 
tells me it was his good fortune to have a plenty 
of fire wood to prepare for the fire. There is much 
to attract and amuse the sharp-eyed boy, even if 
he has a task put upon his shoulders now and then. 
Iu the picture the stirring up of the rabbit and its 
escape has added a life to the scene that breaks 
whatever of the monotony that may have existed 
in the minds of the young choppers. UnciF Hat. 



































To Farmers. 


Who contemplate Painting their Build- 
ings, Fences, etc., this fall, we make 
the following offer to enable them to test 
and compare our “ Asbestos’ Liquid 
Paints with any and all others. 

Until the Ist of December, 1881, we 
will send, Express or freight paid, ONE 
Gallon of our “ Asbestos * Liquid Paint 
of any desired color at 15 per cent dis- 
count from our regular price. 

We claim our Paints to be more dura- 
ble than the best White Lead and Oil, 
while owing to their superior covering 
properties they are more economical, 
and in comparison with the ordinary 
‘diluted Mixed Paints they are FIFTY 
PER CENT Cheaper. 

(=5"Samples of Colors and Price List 
will be sent free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS WFG CO, 
87 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 
Endoteel by the agrieuiurist, too pane 26, 


May number, 1881. Made to wear. Keep time 
and not break down. Stem Winder ne Setter. 











1881.] ior Advertsing Rates vee Pagese.) AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PAPER. 


Che Methodist. 


DRS. WHEELER & CURRY, Editors. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
New Subscribers for 1882 will receive the paper 
the rest of thisyear FREE. address, 
H,. W. DOUGLAS, Publisher, 
No, 15 Murray Street, New York. 








J. M. THORBURN & C@O., 
15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
Will mail to all applicants their New Descriptive Cata- 


logue of Tr 
autumn of 1881. 


Bey rates to Florists for Lily of the Valley Pips, | 
C i 


Lilium Candidun, etc. 
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Ny Made to Order. 


ples of material, styles of garments, 
with prices, sent free upon applica- 
tion, by mail. 

PIECES FOR MENDING 


sent with eachsuit. A great saving 
toclothe your boys. Address 


POOLE & CO., 


54 and 56 Duane St., N. Y. 





25 Imported useful_ Household 
Articles for Samples and Agents cata- 
logue for a 8c stamp to pay postage and 

yy 1° me ae who —s fis 
aper. ondon Importing Co. 

24 & 26 4th Avenue, New York. 








German Silver Nickel-plated Case. 
sold and no complaints. Agriculturist says : “It 
will perform quite as satisfactorily as many 
that cost several times as much.” Circulars free. 
$10, by express. J.S. Birch & Co.,38 Dey St.,N.Y. 








Buying shoes for children’s wear 
with the A. 8. T. Co. Black Tip 
upon them means just this: shoe 
bills reduced one-half, and perfect 
at the toe until the shoe is worn | 
out. Parents can prove this by 
giving them a trial, Trade-mark | 


on front of every Tip. 
MARK’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


‘With Rubber hands and feet. First Premiums. 
New Patents with important improvements. The 
most reliable comfortable and useful. Illustrated 


amphlet of 120 pages, containing valuable in- 
i ‘ormation sent Free to those giving satisfactory 
a description of their case. U.S.Government Man- 
SSufacturer. Soldiers’ attention specially invited. 
A. A. MARKS, 691 Broadway, N. Y 
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PLOWING. 


REVOLUTION IN | 
The Greatest Advance in Fifty Years, | 


The Ground plowed ; all sods, stubble, and 
weeds buried; the soil thoroughly pul- 
verized, acrated, and left a fine seed-bed. 
without harrowing, rolling, or tramping: 


. ALL AT _ 
One Operation, 
ADDRESS FOR CIRCULARS, 


Sackett Plow and Pulverizer Co., 
198 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 











_-, MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette a Ma agg 
a axton Press: .00. 
a— CAR MSIAN PRESSES from $25 tu 
a $56; will do first-class work. Al) are 
SELF-INKING Pre ses om $3. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, Boston, Ms. 
Send Stamp forfcatalogue. Estab. 1847. 









TY 


D PIANGS 


= sa eee ie 
Daniel F. Beatty’s Manufacto 
Cor. Ratlroad tb Beatty St., ry, 
Washington, New Jersey, United States of America. 
(Over three (3) acres of space with eleven 
(11) additional acres for Lumber Yards &c.) 
Ye TheLargest and Most Complete Estah- 
lishment of the kind on the Globe, 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 


BEATTY'S BEETHOVEN 
ae 27 STOP 


GRAND ORGAN, New Style 
No. 9000, 27 STOPS 14 Oct- 
aves of the Celebrated GOL- 
DEN TONGUE REEDS. I8 
5 is the Finest Organ ever 
P made. A Caveat is filed 
mM at tho Patent Office, to pro 
4 tect it. Noother manufact- 

arer can build this Organ. 


Price with Stool,Mu- 
sic and Book p90 
Cabinet, Parlor, Chapel & Pipe 
wards, in great variety. 
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Organs, and up 
= 


XA. 

GRAND, SQU ARE i= 
and UPRIGHT $125 <¢ 
to $1600. Warranted 

If you cannot visit me be & 
sure tosend for Latest 
Catalogue Before } ji 
Buying elsewhere. Qe ==s§ 
Deal direct with the man- = Re ial 
ufacturer and save middlemen's profits, Write for 
list of names of purchasers. ADDRESS OR CALL UPON 


F. BEATTY - 
Washingtos New ~h United Sta'es df America 











Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Years of service. 








mported Dutch Bulbous Roots, for the | 


©) BOYS’ CLOTHING 





Directions for measuring, sam- . 


ot trouble and an economical way ! 





AND CHAPEL. 





Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Wqual fidelity, and 
ears of experience 


prove this to be best for seller and buyer. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vermont. 








The Latest Sunday Morning Sermons 


Rev. C. H. SPURGEON 
Rev. DR. TALMAGE 


Revised by them, with Portrait and Biography of somo Em. 
inent Person, and Sunday School Tenee cnuiaiend, and 
Anecdotes and a |’rophetic Article, and a T 

Story, are published EVERY WEEX in the 


: AND SIGNS OF OUR TIMES. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample copies free. Agents wanted. 
Address, THE MANAGER. 63 Bible House, New York. 
Also, can be procured from all Newsdealers. 








COMMON SENSE 


logue to the Manufacturer. 


&@™ Special Discount on First Orders, 


CHAIRS and ROCKERS. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Cata- 


2 F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 








TRY THE NEW 


AND 
FOR 


OF ANY SIZE, QUICKLY! 
Always Ready! 
NO FIRES TO BUILD! 
No Ashes! No Smoke! 
No Dirt! No Bad Odor! 


THE MAYFLOWER 


AND 
THE SIR WILLIAM 
* are the two Leading 
Oil Stoves & Heaters 


in use. Easily changed to a Cook 
Stove. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
HUFF & BRAINARD, 


224 6th Ave., near 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 











USE THE VERY BEST. 
“ Trade Mark.” 


ANNATTO. 


L. E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥, City. 


Wonderful Invention 
HEATING ROOMS 


No Chimney Flue Needed. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
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HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, &c. 
lustrated Catal of the above, with 
ee oe which fs added a list of Small 
Pruits—Winter Flowering Plants for house culture. Agri- 
cultural Seeds and Garden Requisites—74 pages, mailed to 
all applicants. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. O. Box 4129. 34 Barclay St., New York. 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Our New Autumn 
DUTCH BULBS, PLANTS, and 
SMALL PRUITS, beautifully illus- 
trated, is now ready, and will be mailed to 
all applicants. It contains a complete list 
and represents a large, well-grown and 
selected stock. Our Flower Seed List will 
be found replete with the best strains of 
Primula, Calceolaria, Pansy, Smilax, Apple 
Geranium, and other Florist’s Seeds of 


new cro: HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 
9714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














Is now ready and will be mailed free to all 
applicants. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





New and Rare Winter Flower- 
ing Plants.—New Fruits, 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. 


ew Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, new Grapes, n 
Pao Aa or 4 oo witha large stock of all kinds of F ruit 
SUTCH BI BUL Bs,—L mportati direct from 

J 4 —Large impor ons, direct from 
the leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs. Beau- 
tiful Hot-i. »use lants, Dracenas, Crotons, —e Winter 
Flowering 1 !ants, Roses, &c., well grown. Chea 

Catalogue 8 mailed to applicant “~ 
JOHN SAUL, saan D.C. 








i lox THE. HOUSE. 
The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 


Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and 
all Bulbs and eons for Fall Planting in the Garden, and 
for Winter Flowers in the House ree published an da’ sent 
free to all. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


HARDY PLANTS: TARDY BULBS, 


WINTER BLOOMING BULBS ana PLANTS can be se- 

lected now from our catalogue ; fre 
Vv. H. HALLOCK, SON. & THORPE 
Queens, New 


Bowker’s 
Phosphate 


FOR WHEAT AND FALL CROPS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, 

NEW YORK and BOSTON. 





York. 





Catalogue of 








ALL BE sr VARIETIES 


Eo Grape Vines. 


Small Fruit Plants and General Nursery Stock. Also 
thoroughbred Land and Water FOWLS. ices low and 
stock unsurpassed. Orders booked now for Fay’s New 
Prolific Red Currant, to be delivered in spring of 1882. 
Catalogues ready. GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 
f RA | - S dozen _rates, tree by mail, 

a pecial Attention called 
to Promising N Nev veltios. Send _for Price-List. Address, 


BUS ON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


GRAPE VINES. 


All Leading Varieties in largesupply. Warranted 
true toname. Priceslow. Also, the celebrated 


NEW WHITE GRAPE, 


PRENTISS- 


- stamp for Price and Descriptive List. Also 
Trees, Small Fruits, etc. 


T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, W. Y. 
GRAPE VINES 23 Ms." 


warranted as such. Strictly first-class. Have a large stock 
to select from. Price-List sent to all applicants free. Best 
of = given from those who have used my stock, if 
wan 

EVERETT BROWN, Bluff Point P. 0., Yates Co., 


7. ORSER YMEN, dealers, and planters send for terms 
of the Duchess G ob & for fall and spring. 
A. J. CAYWOOD & SON, Marlboro, N.Y. 


- 
\ 7 ANTED—Honest, Capable Men, to sell Trees, Shrubs, 

Grape Vines, Roses, &e. No revious ex erience neces. 
sary. Salary & expenses paid. J - Le Clare, Rochester,N.Y. 


ARGE STOCK OF PEACH AND APPLE 
$s, and other FRUITS, among which can 
ties suited to all sections. A large list of 





PLANTS of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortme nt of 
old and new varieties. At 

















s 
be found varie 


long-keeping Apples, Kieffer and Leconte Pears, Grapes, 
Raspberries, and Strawberries, in large or small lots. I also 
offer a full line of Nursery Stock at low rates. Apples, 


Peaches, Kietter and Leconte Pears sent by mail. Special 
rates given when large lots are wanted. Catalo ue, showing 
how and what to plant, with much yaluable nformation, 
mailed gratis to «ll ne o apply for them. 

RANDOLP RS, Great Northern and 
Southern iH 4 Ww ilmington, Delaware. 


EACH TREES A SPECTA LTY.—Other Fruit 
Trees and Plants at Ss es. 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


EACH TREES, a large stock. Also, best assort- 

ment of other Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Small Fruits, ete. 
New Brunswick (Nurseries), N. J. 
EDWIN ALLEN. 
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Our Illustrated Catalogue 


BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING, 


SEEDS 


FOR FALL SOWING, AND 


PLANT 


FOR WINTER FLOWERING, 
none ee Ist, 
Sent pplicaiion, 


PETER "HENDERSON & CO., 


Seedsmen & Florists, 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





THE "DINGEE & SONARD | co's 


‘ROSES 


SPLENDID POT pocpbha tent redone 
House Culture and Winter Bloom. Delivered 
safely by mall, postpaid, at all post offices. 
5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $15 
12for$2s 19for$3;3 ap ot 35 for$53 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE AWAY, in Pree 
miums and Extras. pated ROSES than most es. 
tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose,70pp. i. on illustrated — free toa’ 
HE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


POMONA NURSERY. 


100 ACRES IN SMALL FRUITS, 
Manchester, Mount Vernon, Bidwell, Banieht 
and other choice Strawberries. Early Welsh, 
ueen, Cuthbert, and Turner, the best hardy 
Red Raspberries. Snyder, Wallace, and 
Taylor, the hardiest and most ap epanetize 
Blackberries. KIEFFER’S YBRID 
» handsoite, large, a quality, 

— young and abundantly. “40° Years 
. Among Pears,” “40 Years Among Smad 
Fruits’; either for 15 cts; both for 25 cts. Catalogue free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 














| Choice Nursery Stock. 


200,000 Peach Trees, 1 year from bud, raised from Ten- 
oy 4 hove Tre 2to4 ld. 
- , pple rees o 4 years ok 
000 La Versailies Cherry and White Grape 
Currants. 
25,000 Champion Quince, 1 to 3 years old. 
250,000 Apple Seed ings, {and2 years old. 
And a full assortment of other Nursery Stock. 
This stock is all of very vigorous and thrifty growth, and 
is first-class in every respect. Satisfaction guaranteed to 
all customers. Address 


STEPHEN HOYT's SONS, 


New Cana An, Ct. 





NATURAL, HEALTHY PEACH SEED. 


We have secured about all the crop of Fine Natural Peach 





Seed, grown in the counties of Accomac and Northampton, 
Va. This seed we have used for years, and know it is all 
right. No Disease, or Budded Fruit in that section. Stock 
limited, prices reasonable. Send for circular and price list to 
CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J. 

EACH SEED. Maryland and Tennessee. New crop. 


Peach Trees. Cuthbert, Queen, Turner Raspberries, 


elaware. 





etc. D. S. MYER, Bridgeville, 
Ki IEFFER PEARS, Queen Raspberries, Sharpless 
wx «i Ap ple trees, Peach trees, nee ge &e. 

8. C. DECO » Moorestown, Burlington Co.,N.J. 


PEAR SEED-FRENCH, Nursery, 


act ERUIL, TREE Stocks, 


Plum, Mahaleb, Pear Seedlings, Quinces, Doucin, Paradise. 
T. Dickinson, Chatenay (par Antony) Seine, France. 





PEACH TREES AND SMALL FRUITS, 


A large stock of all the Best Varieties of Peaches, suitable 
for all sections (over 60 varieties). Other Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Smali Fruit Plants and Vines, and General 
Nursery Products, at low rates. All packed to carry safe ly, 
iree of charge. Send for Circular of Prices, ete. CHAS. 
BLACK & BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J. 








XK TETFER'S HYBRID PEA R-one year trees, by 
& mail or DIRE 88, in each, (Le Conte, same price); former 
price, OUNTY NURS —forty -sixth 
at oR amaenon free. STARK & Co., Louisiana, Mo. 


BrsexnNeron (Phenix) NORSERY AND 
GREENHOUSES. Established 1852. 600 Acres. 13 
Greenhouses. Fruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Grapes, Bulbs, Seedlings, Hedge Plants, Small 
Fruits, etc. Priced catalogue for Fall of 1881 mailed free. 
SIDNEY T eae oe ae. lil. 





Strawberry Plants, 
POTTED AND LAYER, 
For summer and fall plant- 
ing. Also other Plants, 
Vines, Trees, etc. 

Catalogues free. 


J. 8. COLLINS, 


Moorestown, N. J. 


Special Offer on the New Grapes. 


Pocklington, Lady Washington, Prentiss, Jef- 
terson, Duchess, Worden, Brighton. 


All the New Strawberries. 


Manchester, Bidwell, Finchs, —— War- 
ren, Longfellow, Kirkwood, Orien 


CEORCE S. WALES, euteenber N.Y. 
TREES, GRAPE VINES, 


SMALL FRUITS 
Roses, Bulbs, Greenhouse Plants, &c., &. 


The most complete assortment in the West. A fine lot of 
large Ornamental hogy for —— and Park planting. Price 
Lists free. 28th 400 acres. 18 Greenhouses.—THE 
STORRS & HAR ISON CO. Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


FOREST TREES. 


TREE SEEDLINGS, SEEDS and EVER- 











GREENS at lowest rates. 
Postals cheerfully answered. 
Ww. W. JOHNSON, 


Prices free. 


Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 












Founded 1784, D 





: VID LANDRETH & SONS,2| and 23 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia: 





It is manifest that from GOOD ‘SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 


The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 

They are the STANDARD for Quality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
under our own cultivation. 

Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
sealed packages, or drop us a postal card for 
prices and Catalogue. 

Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application, 
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sis There is ‘Nothing Like it in the World.” 
HE GARDENER AND HORTICULTURIST. 


Downing’ s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 
Or, the Culture, Pro agation, and Management in the Garden 
and Orchard of Fruit Trees generally, with descriptions of 
all the finest varieties of Fruit, awae and Foreign, culti- 
yated inthis country. By A. WNING. Second revision 
and correction, wit! shu Be additions, By CHARLES DOWN- 
ING. 1 vol. 8vo, over 1,100 pages, with several hundred out- 
line engravings, including hree —_— for 1872, 1876, 
and 1881. Price, prepaid by mail 

* Asa work of reference it has no eq qual in this country, 
and deserves a place in the ee | of every pomologiet nD 
America.’ Siw P. Wilder.—Published and for sale 4 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, New York 


SEEDS AT WHOLESALE, 


ALL LEADING VEGETABLE SEEDS 


OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY, 
And at reasonable prices. Price-List for Dealers free. 


FRANCIS BRILL, 


Seed Grower and Dealer, 
R. Long Island, N. Y. 





? 





The Ideal Strawberry, Legal Tender, 


Mr. Felton’s best and most successful new a will 
be offered by subscription. Orient and Patent lone, 
a grand success the past season, potted plants now ready. 

rly Prolific and Reliance Raspberries, Mile ahead. 
We have 20 acres now in a gy All the newest and best 
varieties of small fruit plants, Prentiss and other choice 
Grape Vines, Trees, Fer etc., at XO Woodb: Price list free. 

. GIBSO odbury, N. J. 





RUMSON NURSERIES. 


SPECIALTIES 
FOR FALL OF 1881. 


Peach and Apple Trees, American Elm, 
European Mt. Ash, Carolina Poplars, 
Willows in variety. Send for prices. 


B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N.J. 


™ @ GRAPE VINES, ana 
Small Fruits for fall 
® planting, by mail. Prices 


iow. Circulars free. WM.B.REED,Chambersburg, Pa. 





—- BI DW . Al 
STR AWBERRT. 
The Finest New Strawberry before the Public, 


Layers ready in quantity. Now is the time to plant in the 
South. The Manchester and Jersey Queen Strawberries 
and Cuthbert Raspberry, specialties. Alsoa superbe eng 
of all the new and Standard Raspberries 
berries, Grape Vines, and other Sinall Fruits. “Biants 
first-class. Prices reasonable. Fall is by far the best time 
to plant North and South. With the above are combined the 
most liberal offers ever made. Send for Catalogue. 


Address, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, FE - g OF 
N.Y. als ™ 








HAND and POWER 








CORN ~SHELLERS. 


Horse Powers and Jacks for Farm, Jobbing, Mill, and 
Warehouse work. For circulars and prices, ad Tess 
Sandwich Manufacturing Co., SANPWICH, Illinois. 


Mount City Feed Mill. 


OUR LATEST INVENTION. 


The most rapid grinder ever 

made. We make the only Corn and 
Cob Mill with Cast Cast-Steel 
Grinders, If we fail to furnish 
proof, will give you a Mill. 10 
ifferent styles and sizes. The only 
= — sifts the Meal. We also 
make t 


Celebrated Big Giant. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 











TO NURSERYMEN. 

New Crop (1881) Peach Pits for — Southern Native 
Peach Pits of aes ~— inns dex so Apple, Pear and Osage 
Orange Seed. Seedsman, No. 133 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Ny 


PPLE STOCKS, Good gaality, closely graded, and 
carefully — ready in November, Correspondence 
invited. J. E. MANSON, Sr. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


<4 PEACH TREES, best Orchard Va- 
150. 000 rieties, including 20,000 Waterloo. All 
kinds of Nurser Stock, Peach Trees, Small Fruits, Osage 
Orange. ‘Speciatties, 2 200 Acres in Nursery. Established in 
1835. Large and Superior Stock of Strawberries of Sharp- 
less, Glendale, Bidwell, Manchester, Mt. Vernon, and all 
others. Price List Free. Address 

JOHN PERKINS, Sioorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
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FEED MILL 


All Iron but the Hopper. 


aoe Effective, & Durable. 
CAN BE _RUN BY ANY 
POWER. 


nag ogy | from 6 to 80 bush- 
els per —“- according to 
size. Send for Catalogue 
“A” and prices. 


U. §. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 


Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 








J.C. VAUGHAN /|TOOLS 


SEEDSMAN, =| warpeners, 
42 LASALLE ST., | NURSERYMEN, 
* FLORISTS, 
Chicago, Ill. FARMERS. 


Don't fail to sent for new list. 


TO. NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS. 
HARDY CATALPA! 


20,000 Catalpa Speciosa, from 6 to 8 feet, for sale at lowest 
prices. For particulars address, 


CHARLES BECK, Chief Gardener, 
National Military Home, Dayton, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 


IN PRESS. 
NEW EDITION OF BATTY’S 


“HOW TO HUNT & TRAP,” 


Containing full instructions for hunting Buffalo, Elk, 
Moose, Antelope, Bear, Fox, Grouse, Quail, Partridge, 
Ducks, Woodcock, Snipe, and all the other Game, Water- 
fowl, etc. Also the Locality where Game abounds. 

Instructions are given on Steel Traps, How to Construct 
Home-made Traps, and How to Trap all Kinds of Wild 
Animals, Game, etc. 

There has been such a demand for this work thac our sup- 
ply has been wholly exhausted, and we have orders on hand 
for a large number of the old edition. Mr. Batty is prepar- 
ing a new edition, which we shal! bring out ia a few days. 
Several chapters are to be rewritten. 

The price of the book will remain the same, viz., $1.50, 
post-paid. Forward your orders. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
4 i60d WORSTED cross-stitch Patterns for 25c. 
A Book of 100 Patterns for 
Worsted Work, etc., Borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, Birds, 


Deer, Elephant, Stork, Comic Designs, 8 Alphah bets, etc., 
2c. each, 8 books, $1. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 














Monarch and Young America 
CORN & COB MILLS. 


Only Mills made with 

Cast Cast-steel Grinders. 

Warranted superior to any in 
use for all purposes. Will grind 
faster,run easier,and wear ong: 
er. Satisfaction guarantee 

Also Corn Shellers, Feed Cat. 
ters, Cider Mills. Send for cir- 
culars and prices. 

Manufactured 1 by 
hedeeiig 0 AGRICU LL co. 
- LOUIS, MO. 


“Farm Grist Mills 


And Corn Shellers. 
OVER 25000 NOW IN USE. 


Every Machine is fully War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $35. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
Sheller until you have seen our terms 
= S and Illustrated Circular. Address 

LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


ee ee 
THE “CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL. 
THE BEsT MILLIN 
THE WORLD. It sep- 
arates Oats, Cockle 
and all foul stuff 
















of seeds. The great 
improvement over 
other mills is _ 3s 
has two shoes. 
especially Shaoaee 
for warehouse use. 
Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Price- 
List. Liberal dis- 
count to dealers. 

we S. FREE- 
MAN & SON, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


ND SHELL MILL. 
&® FAN Pented, Ateust Nh, 4881, Price $5. 


| 
| 
| 











Testimonials furnishe y 
FRANK WILSON, 45 Delaware St., Easton, Pa. 


ENSILAGE. 


i! 


jb 





Ross Giant & Little Giant 


For Ensilage and Large Stock Raisers. 


OF IMMENSE SIZE, WEICHT, 
STRENCTH, AND CAPACITY. 


Guaranteed the Best Cutter for the Business. 
Send for Circulars to 


E. W. ROSS &CO., 
FULTON, N. ¥. 


BALDWIN’S Ensilage Cutter. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
Only three Feed Gears. 

Eepe  Ba bee 5 dusieg the 
season of 1 roved 
@ grand po ee with 
Patent Safety Balance Wheel. See 
June No. American Agriculturist. 
- Send for circular containing full 
ar tion, toons PECO, Mire. 

rs., 








New CPi ONT U.S. 


THE BELLE CITY 


Fusilage & Feed Cutter. 


ane Ensilage and Feed Cutter 


cua All Kinds of Feed. 

Strong, Durable. Can be run by 

Wind Power. It has no equal. 
Send for Circular a name 
paper. 


DAVID LAWTON, 








, Wis. 








GET THE BEST FARM 


GRI 


M)  CASTSTEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
y GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE. 
pres Pewee and 


Send for Catalogue 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


; Philadelphia, Pa. 
MFRS. OF ‘THE Union HorsE-POWER AND THRESHERS. 


HEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE 
POWER WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 








Heebner's Improved phe el Giant Thresh- 
ng Mac 
“ Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Machine, etc., 
Send for Catalogue. Heebner & Son 
Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


RAMS. 


Nv The Double Acting Rams open the valves as well 
fi as shuts _— off with the power of the water. No 

stopping. C. HODGKINS & SON, Marlbero, N. H. 
HALL’S PATENT 


Husking Gloves and Husking Pins. 














No. 48 Riveted Husking Gloves, Extra Shielded, com- 





pret protection from wear, per pair.......--..--+++- 1.75 
No. 50 Laced Husking Gloves, GENGNIEDE occcccsascck-okx 1.50 
No. 52 not t Snielded....... ...... 1.25 
No.54 Boys = - i A 1.00 
No. to Husking Pins, o “ or2 for... .. . 3 
S Finger Co _ Sey ta. ae 


* = Thumb Attachment.......... 25 
of sie described will be sent by mail on receipt 
on ny 0 toany address. Ask your merchant for them or 


“4 be nal Ove co. 
seldte HALL owe HUE Gr Ea 
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STEEL WIRE FENCE. 
Is the only general purpose wire fence in use. Beinga 
strong net-work without barbs, it will turn dogs, pigs, poul- 
try,as well as the most vicious stock, without danger to either 
fence or stock. It is just the fence for farmers, gardeners, 
stock-raisers, and railroads ; very desirable for lawns, parks, 
or cemeteries. As it is covered with rust-proof paint it will 
last a lifetime. It is superior to boards in every respect, 
and far better than barbed wire. We ask for ita fair trial, 
knowing it will wear itself into favor. The Sedgwick 
gates, made of wrought irupspipe and steel wire, defy all 
eompetition in neatness, lightness, strength. and durability. 
We also make the and CHEAPEST ALL 

RON Automatic or Self-opening Gate. Ask hardware 
dealers, or for price list and particulars address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 








gents wanted. $5 n Day made 
selling our NEW HOUSEHOLD 
| aA THOLES and FAMILY SCALE, 
es Wcighsup to25 lbs. Sellsat $1.50 
Domestic ScaLe Co., Cincinuat, 0. 
DRILLING & MIN- 
ERAL PROSPECT- 


, 
f 
WELL B 9 ING MACHINERY. 


and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recommended 
by the ** Amorican Agriculturist? in the November Number 1879. 
Page 465. Send for it. Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or 
steam power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable. Can get good wells in earth or 
rock anywhere. We want the namesof menthatneed wells. Send for 
illustrated price-list and terms to Agents. 


Address, 
Pierca Well Excavator Co., 29 Bose Street, New York, 0. 5. A. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 








ARTESIAN WELL 





STEEL PENS. 


Soto Br ALL DEALERS TurouGHour Ine WORLD, 
GOLD-MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








GE ACENTS WANTED B= 
To Sell the Favorite 


CAKE AND BAKING PAN. 


WILL SELL ON SIGHT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER. 
The success of our agents proves it to be the best sell- 
ing article in the market. One agent made §120in 2 
weeks. another $95 in 10 days, another @41 in 4 days. 
Boxing and Freight Free to Agents. Send for circulars 
tonearest address. §HIEPARD & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Saddle- Horse. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE 
for Riding and Training. 


Handsomely illustrated. 





This is a complete and reliable Guide Book for all who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horsemanship, 
and who wish to teach their animals how to perform 
various feats under the saddle. 12mo., tinted paper. 
Price, post-paid, $1.00. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 BroapwaAy, NEw York. 





E. RANSOM, 34 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
Pertect Butter Color at lowest prices. 


L. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


Should have a copy of 


"EVERYTHING 322 


THE 


68 Illustrated Pages of Improved Implements, Machines, 
etc., for Farm, Garden and Household. Adapted to every 
Country in the World. Mailed free on receipt of ten cents. 


Our “A. B.C.’ CORN SHELLER the Best 
ever Sold. 


Also *‘A. B.C.”? HAY AND ENSILAGE CUT- 


TERS. 
A. B. COHU & CO@.. 


197 Water St., N. Y. 











The “PENNSYLVANIA” 
ForcE Feep GRAIN DRILLS 


can always be relied upon. Special attention is called to 
our Fertilizer Attachment, which is a positive force 
feed, and warranted to sow with ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY 
where all others fail; also to the PENNA. ADJUSTABLE 
DRILL, which possesses every feature of any ordimary 
Drill, BESIDE the advantage of sowing both seed and fer- 
tilizers THREE OTHER WAYS. 

Simple in construction, reasonable in price, and a model 
of completeness. 

In sending for circular, please request our Drill Circular. 














dress, PENNA. AGRL. WORKS, York, Penna. 
~» i Fit all drill boots, run level, cut 

Rs Le im] A bottom furrows, cover with mellow x 

> S hy, aud instead of crowding the seed iuto 

Ss = 4 narrow rows but one inch in width, 

oc ~ scatter it 314, 444, and 5 ins.; the plants 


thus Sar ats wider apart, have more 
ROOM TO STOOL, derive more 
nourishment from the soil, be- 
=. come more vigorous, and pro- 
5 duce better developed 
average heads. Suc- 
cessfully used in 1 
States, on 21 different makes of 
e drills. Send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular with Testimonials to J. A. JONES, York, Pa. 
Adjustable drills, to which these points are especially adapted, 
mannfactured at the Panna. Acricutturat Works. York, Pa. 












ENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND | 
ALL THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877. & 1878, 
= P 


Price, \=FpoM 10 70 12 
=, $ af Gps! 
. S INA CAR. iS 
G row ?. ee 


; i — atl & 

=P - tquines Less Co 
Sis) 2 bates Twice AS PASTAS ——— 
Sif9- ‘wg BALE IS PATENTED 

‘Tit SAL seus FOR MORE MONEY 































Tee PROFIT 


FARM BOILER 


Is simple. Beriect, and cheep: the 
BEST FEED COOKER; the 
only Dumping Boiler; emptics its 
Kettle in a minute. Over 3,500 
in use. Cook your Feed and Save 
one-half the Cost of Pork. Send 
for circular. 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., 


Batavia, Ill. 








Patented 
Fel. 3d, 1880. 


Affords the greatest protection to HORSES, Harness, 
Wagons, Plows, Mowers and Reapers. Reliable and guaran- 
Rede poe represented. Protect your Horse, save your money, 
by procuring the celebrated D. RISHER & CO.’S |.X. 
L. Spring Tug Link. Ask your hardware man tor them, or 
send stamp for Circular to . RISHER & CO., 

79 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER 


is se’f-operating, requires no rubbing or 
other -abor, does not wear or yellow the 
clothes, and works in any boiler or wash pot. 
Sent prepaid to any Kailroad Exprees Ottice 
east of Rocky mountains on receipt of $3.50. 
Good Agents wanted, male and female. 
= Send for illustrated circular, testi- 
Amonials, references, &c., to 
i BISSELL M’F’G CO., 
50 Barcl:y St., New York. N. Y. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO, 


151 South Jeffe- son Street, Chicaao, TN. 
2-Ton Wagon Scales, $40; 4-Ton, #60; The Little 














R= Detective, $3. Send for Price-List. 


Planters, 


‘ARU,” 
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e 
For Farmers, Dairymen \. 
ers, Florists, Country or Baten 
nog cee = “7 place where 
arge amounts of water 
< red. . cine 
ur ten years’ experience, bac 
by a perfect WIND MILI.’ eaked 
STOVER, 
and our experienced mect 
erect them, warrant us in tani’ 
contracts to force water trom 
Springs or Wells to any point, or as 
many points as ere required. Write 
for prices, stating nature of work 


you want done to 
B. S. WILLIAMS } 
MAZOG, a2. 


Factory: KALA 
New York Office: 

22 College Place, 
CHURCHVILLE, Monroe Co., N, Y, 
15 Public Landing, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD WIND MILL, 


VICTORIOUS AT 


ae 25 Years in Use, 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
To any other Windmill Made. 


v 
17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 Horse Power, 
c Adopted by the leading R. R. Co.'s and by 
the U. S. Government at Forts and 
Garrisons. 
$3,500,000 worth now in Use, 
Send for Catalogue **A,’’ 


U. 8. Wind Engine & Pump 0o, 


Batavia, II]. 


RELIABLE STOVER. 


We manufacture the Old Reliable, well 
known Solid Wheel Stover Wind Mill, and 
. E, Winge1’s Improved Double Feed 
Grinders which are operated by pumpi 
wind mills, and by belt or sweep; novel and 
perfect rapid grinding mills for grinding 
all kinds of grain. Also a new design dou- 
ble coffee and spice mills, door springs, 
flour sifters, and light-running corn-shel- 
lers. Agents wanted. Send for catalogue, 
; E.B WINGER, Successor to Stover 
Wind Engine Co., FREEPORT, ILL., U.S. A. 


THE PERKINS’ 
AWIND MILL. 


H_ Was the first solid Wheel Wind 
ay Mill that governed itself success. 

fally. The Best in the market 
for the last 10 years. For Beauty, 
Strength, Durability, and Power it has no 
— arranted to stand any storm in 
which other substantial buildings stand. 
Send for circular with full description and 
prices. Perkins’ Wind Mill & Axe 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Croft’s Improved 


IRON WIND ENGINE, 








H 
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| 
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Manufactured by 


E. C. LEFFEL, 


#} Also Dealer in Pumps, 

/| Tanks, Pipes, Corn Shellers, 
Corn Grinders, Power Con- 
verters,with both Leverand 
¥ Rotary Motion Applied to 
Wind Mill Power,and every- 
" Bing pertaining to Wind 

Engine Machinery. 

Send for Circular. 


SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


THE CHAMPION 
WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


It is perfectly self-regulating, and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind. Pronounced 
by mil)wrights and mechanics to be superior 
to all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the Champion. 1 in- 
foi mation regarding the mill free. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Il. 
SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, N. C. 


C. A. HEGE 3 
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5 3 

PROPRIETOR. _ 3 
Manufacturers of ; ° 
CIRCULAR q 
SAW § 


> The Simplest, 
Cheapest, Best, and 
Most Accurate. With Hege’s 
Improved Universal Log Beam, 
‘ Rectilinear, Simultaneous Set Works, 
and Double Eccentric Friction Feed. 


"EVAPORATING FRUIT. 


Treatise on improved methods. Tables, yields, 
prices prot. and general statistics. 
AMOS STOUFFER, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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THIS WILL MAKE YOUR GOOD WIFE HAPPY 


With it she can extract the juice from 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Cranberries 
Hucklehberries, Gooseberries, Elderber- 
ries, Blackberries, Cherries, Currants, 
Peaches, Plums, Tomatoes, Pineapples, 
Pears, Quinces, Gra- 
pes, Apples, &c, 


It discharges 
perfectly DRY § 


Most Hardware Merchants keep them, 
and we prefer your purchasing of 
them, but if you can’t find one, send 
your money to us, and we'll send it 
to you by the next FAST TRAIN. 
py Andthen yourGO00OD WIFEcan make 
~ you happy with WINES, JELLIES, 
FRUIT BUTTERS, & SYRUPS, 


< from anything 


6 WITH JUICE IN IT. 

















— 


A 


valuable 


RECIPE 
BOOK * 


is given = : Za 


ot ey. Y 
: l 3 Ws 4 
FREE 7 YOUNS3.00 
to every customer. can’t afford to do without it. 
As a Lard press it has no equal. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. of PA., 


Third and Dauphin Streets, Philadelphia. 


USING PAPER AS A VALVE, 


THE FINEST INSTRUMENT OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 
, Improved Automatic Shut-off and Double .Expression Swell, Four- 
teen Notes; Full Sized Heeds, and Five Very Powerful Bellows. 
The Simplest Mechanical Musical Instrument now in the Market. 
In response to the almost universal demand from our customers for a very powerful. simple, low- 
priced, and vet attractive instrument, we have produced the *ORGANITA.” This in- 
strument has 14 notes or reeds, the same as all other similar instruments, (except our Organinas, 
which have 16) and is more simple in construction, more attractive in design, end much 
louder and more melodious than other instruments using paper asa valve. Our Orgenitas 
have a fine black walnut case, handsomely decorated, five very powerful bellows, ful! sized 
Cabinet Organ reeds, an improved automatic shut Off, (which prevents the disagreeable noise 
heard in all other similar instruments when the enc of the tune passes over the reeds), and a most ingenious and effective double 
expression swell, by means of which the tune is greatlv varied. We obtain an effect from this instrument, owing to the 
peculiar position of the reeds and the construction of the expression box, almost equal to a regular valve instrument, and 
far superior to any other instrument using paper as a valve. Our Organita is alinost as loud asa Cabinet Organ, and will 
play dance music loud enough for any medium sized hall. Its attractive shape, simple and powerful construction, and the various 
improvements it possesses over all other paper as a valve instruments, will place it at once, far in advance of all competitors, and we 
warrantit superior to any similar musical instrument extant. Price, in black walnut cases, with selection of music, only $8.00. 
Over 300 tunes now ready. 
SPECIAL TO AGENTS Wishing an agent in every town we have concluded to offer 
sa sample of the Organita to these who will push the sale for 
only 5 dollars each. Music 4 cents a foot. This price aly. Splice to Agents. Money 
MASSACHUSETTS ORGA co., 
57 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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refunded if not as recommended. 





NEW KNIFE.--3-blade, Stag or_Ebony Handle; long 
blade, a8 carefully made as a razor. Price, postpaid, $1. All 
our goods hand-forged trom razor steel, and replaced 
free if soft or flawy. Our Farmers’ Extra Strong 
y 2-blade, 75c.; medium 2-blade, 50c.; 1- 
blade, 35¢ ; extra strong 1-blade, 50c. 
HUNTING KNIFE, $1. LADIES’ fine 
2-blade, 0c. GENT’S 3-blade, $1. 


BUTCHER KNIFE, 
6-in. blade, 50c. 








CUTLERS, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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40-page List sent 
free. 


DISCOUNT 
TO DEALERS 
AND CLUBS. 





-eFTHE BEST sa 


ASHER 


We will guarantee the “LOVELL” WASHER to 
do better work and do it easier and in less time 
than any other machine in the world. Warranted for 
five years, and if it don’t wash the clothes clean with- 
out rubbing, we will refund the money. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county.Wecan 
i show proof that Agents 
are making from $75 to $150 per month. Farmers 
=a make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ladies have 
M4 Int wd ha eres — bmn Washer. Lay Figg ys — 
ceili | of ple se desiring an agenc - Also the 

nf I é Celebrated KEYSTONE WRIN iM 


yi] 
it 


) i E WRINGERS at manufact- 
urers’ lowest price. We invite the strictest investiga- 
tion. Send us your address on a postal card for further 


perticulers. LOVELL WASHER CO., Erie, Pa 








i y Vad ATS “vgn EVERY: 1 t 1 s $s 
A ENTS VAN LED SHE | TT PAYS 882i rew ccoccesen one 
to s 2 bes nitting Ma - 

vented. Will knit a od of stockings, with HEEL and decane nant 
TOE complete, in % minutes. It will also knit a great 





market. Send for circular and terms to the T'womb 
Knitting Machine Co.,. 163 Tremont St., Boston, Mags. 


— 
“4 


variety of fancy-work for which there is always a ready | IT P to sell our Hand-Printin | 
2 ‘ A YS - g Rubber 
, 
G, 


Stamps. Circulars free. 
A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 





|| containing @ great variety of Items, including many 
|| good Iiints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
| | type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 
In justice to the majority of our sub- 
| seribers, who have been readers for many 
;, Years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
| cheaply obtain one or more of the back 

numbers containing what is wanted. 
Back numbers of the ** American Agri- 
eulturist, containing articles referred to 
in the ** Basket or elsewhere, can al- 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 

| 15 ets. each, or $1.50 per volume, 





The German Edition.—aAll the principal arti- 
| cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turést are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
these, there isa special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
| friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
| own language, and those who employ Germans will 
| find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 
j ~ 
Bound Copies of volume 39, and of every pre- 
| vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each (or $2.30 
if to be sent by mail), See Publishers’ Notes, on last page. 











Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members ; 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 

| wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
| for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 

| 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Africa, ete.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings.sterling 
; perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
| payable in London, to the order of Orange Jndd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
| slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 

For Club rates (postage included), see page 502, and 
; reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling. 








Needies. Please Observe,—Thiat the American 
|| Agréculturist in June, 1880, page 219, had an item headed 
‘“*A Needle Is a Wonderful Thing.” We then said: 
‘““having occasion to use a particular needle for some 
microscopic work a short time ago, we selected it from 
| a package of needles as put up by the London Needle 
Co.....and as for quality—the microscope sustained the 
favorable report of the uses of the needle.’’—Sellers of 
other needles have quoted the above as having been said 
of their wares. It was said of and applies only to the 
needles offered by the “London Needle Co.,”—and the 
use of it by the sellers of any other needles is entirely 
unwarranted, as we know nothing whatever of the 
‘*Clark Needle Co.,’’ or their needles, never having seen 
| them or commended them. While we perhaps ought to 
| feel flattered that our commendation was thought of 
sufficient value to be thus appropriated, we recollect that 
there is a very ugly name applied to one who makes 
another say that which he did not say. We did com- 
mend the wares of the ‘London Needle Company,” 
| and did not say anything about those of the ‘ Clark 
|| Needle Co.” 


|| Mivesfor-ever, as a Weed.—‘‘ A. J. S.,” Sand- 
lake, N. Y., finds the plant known as “‘ Live-for-ever,”’ 
|| is becoming a pest in his neighborhood, and wishes tu 
| know what may be done to prevent iis spread, and to get 
rid of it where it is already established. This plant, also 
|| known as “ Aaron’s Rod,” and “Orpine,” (Sedum Tele- 
phium), is becoming a troublescme weed in many places | 
having escaped from cultivation, and is spreading at a 
rapid rate. Some years ago we gave an account of the 
successful killing of a few plauts by smothering them, 
Piles of manure were placed over the clumps, and, of 
course, they were killed. But this treatment is not 
practicable where the weed has established itself in a 
' meadow or pasture. If any reader has eradicated this 
pest, he will do a good service by giving hie experience. 






















The American Pomological Society. 
aT See 
The biennial meeting of this Society is the chief 
horticultural event of the year on which it occurs. 
The 18th meeting was held this year in Boston, 
beginning on September 14th, and continuing for 
three days. The Horticultural Hall being occupied 
by the joint exhibition of the Mass. Horticultural 
and the American Pomological Societies, the meet- 
ings were held in the Hawthorne rooms, in the 
vicinity, while the immense Music Hall was devoted 
to the exhibition of plants and flowers. The dis- 
play of vegetables was very fine; that of fruits 
much inferior to what we are accustomed to see at 
the annnal shows at Boston. The exhibition of 
plants and flowers was such as few other cities 
could produce. Among the novelties here were a 
number of the small single Mexican Dahlias ; the 
richness of their colors will no doubt make them 
very popular among all lovers of fine flowers. 
To the gratification of every one, Col. Marshall 
P. Wilder was able to preside at the meetings, and 
in his appearance and bearing sbowed no trace of 
the severe accident that occurred a few years ago, 
and from which it was feared that he might never 
recover. His annual address showed that mental 
kept pace with bodily vigor, and was a production 
worthy of the occasion. Col. Wilder was, as a 
matter of course, re-elected to the Presidency, as 
was Patrick Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., to the 
office of First Vice-President. A Vice-President 
was elected for each State and Territory and Ca- 
nadian Province. The former Secretary and Treas- 
urer having declined re-election, Prof. W. J. Beal, 
Lansing, Mich., was chosen as Secretary, and 
Benj. W. Smith, Cambridge, Mass., as Treasurer. 
The usual discussions were held upon new and 
vld fruits, with reference to a revision of the So- 
ciety’s catalogue, all of which appear in the yol- 
ume of Transactions. The Horticultural Society 
gave to the Pomologicul Society a splendid banquet, 
which formed a fitting climax to this interesting 
session. This took place at Music Hall, which was 
tastefully decorated, and filled by a brilliant as- 
semblage. Speeches were made by tbe presidents 
of both Societies, the Governor of the State, and 
many otbers, and a hymn, compose for the occa- 
sion by the venerable poet, Whittier, was sung. 
The attendance at this meeting was large, show- 
ing an increasing interest in the Society, and the 
best feeling prevailed among the members, who 
seattered to their various and often distant homes, 
to meet again in Philadelphia, in 1883, 


oo ——— 


The Wild Garden. 
> 

When the first edition of ‘‘The Wild Garden,” 
by W. Robinson, F. L.8., appeared, in 1870, we 
presented it to our readers with an appreciative 
notice. We now have an entirely new and enlarged 
edition ; the title page of which is so quaintly de- 
scriptive that we copy it in full. “The Wild Gar- 
den, or our Groves and Gardens made beautiful by 
the Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants; being 
one way onwards from the Dark Ages of Flower 
Gardening, with suggestions for the Regeneration 
of the Bare Borders of the London Parks. By W. 
Robinson, F. L. 8. Illustrated by Alfred Parsons, 
London. The Garden Office, etc.’”’ The author 
has long fought a good fight against the horticul- 
tural extravagancies of the day, especially against 
the universal bedding system that has prevailed so 
generally in England. In this country it has not 
taken so firma hold. Yet one can see in some 
private places, and in such public grounds as Forest 
Hills Cemetery, near Boston, examples of this Fire- 
works style of horticulture, enough to afford an 
example of what to avoid. That plants may be 
massed effectively we are well aware, that an oval 
“‘dish-cover,”’ some 20 feet long, thickly planted 
with Echeverias (or Cotyledons), and illuminated 
by scrolls of colored plants, has any real beauty in 
it, we deny. It may excite our wonder, much as 
does a work of embroidery in which the painstak- 
ing worker has wrought a pink dog with blue eyes. 
But as to the Wild Garden—it does not meana 





garden run wild. As the author concisely describes 
the term—** It is applied to the placing of perfectly 
hardy exotic plants in places and under conditions 
where they will become established and take care 
of themselvyes.”’—The term exotic is often mis- 
applied: stove plants are so frequently mentioned 
as ‘costly exotics,” that in the popular mind, an 
exotic is regarded as a tender plant from a warm 
country. In fact an exotic is merely a plant that 
comes from some other country than our own. 

One who looks through the work in question, 
will find many of the plants of our Amcrican woods 
and fields commended as “exotics” worthy of 
cultivation in the English Wild Garden. If the 
Wild Garden is to be commended for mauy places 
in England, how much greater claim it has upon 
our cultivators. Here the lack of garden labor 
fayors the idea. If we can have a plantation 
where certain plants may be placed and take care 
of themselves for year after year, it will allow us 
to enjoy certain plants that can be thus treated, 
and give us all the more time to give to our borders. 
There are certain plants that must be cared for, if 
we are to enjoy them at all, while certain others 
will do all the better if left to themselves. Many 
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an old and neglected garden, with its clumps of | 


Poet’s Narcissus, of ‘ Daffy-Down-Dilly ;’ great 
patches of Martagon and other lilies ; with Cro- 
cusses and Snow Drops, that have made their way 
into the grass, illustrates what we may expect from 
a wild garden that has been judiciously let alone. 
Much inthe present work will serve as a guide to 
the American who would plant a wild garden, but 
our different climate will allow of a modification of 
some of the directions, however excellent for the 
climate for which they are designed. We would 
say a word as to the illustrations of the present 
work. We had the pleasure of seeing some of the 
originals in London last year. They are by an 
artist eminent in other departments of art, who 
made these sketches merely from his love for horti- 
culture, They have been engraved in the same 
exquisite manner in which they were designed. 
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Sundry Humbugs. 
i 








There ure some 
= small frauds that sel- 
dom get into print: 
these are of a kind 
ethat may be called 
“from house to 
house’ swindles, not 
involying any large 
amount in any one 
case, yet, no doubt, 


One of these came to our 
knowledge a few days ago, in 
one of the places in the vicinity 

~ of New York—one of those 
AEE SS towns that serve as a dwelling 
place of a large number of those who do business 
in the city. A neatly dressed person with an affable 
manner calls at the house and offers to exchange 
any old fashioned gold jewelry, or even any old 
silver ware, for articles of more modern style, of 
which he has, of course, a brilliant display. If an 
exchange is made, the trader gets solid gold and 
silver for showy plated wares. The old trade of 
‘Old lamps for new,”’ is one in which good women 
since the days of Alladin’s mother have come off 
second best. Keep your old gold, because it is old 
—ditto old silver—and do not trade in or buy these 
articles unless the maker and seller are known. 

** Does Protection Protect ?”’ 

Is a question which those political economists who 
discuss the questions of Tariff and Free Trade are 
fond of arguing. In the case of Lotteries, so far 
as they may be located in this country, our present 
post-oftice regulations afford a very complete pro- 
tection to the people against these meanest of 
schemes. But this “ protection,’? complete as it 
may be against the home product, does not *‘ pro- 
tect’’ our people against foreign invasion. Se soon 
as the stringency of our post-office rules began to 
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shut out these lottery people from the use of the 
U. 8. Mails, some of the more enterprising of them 
** Went over the Border,”’ 
and from the other side of the line can, with im- 
punity, flood the U. 8. Maiis with their schemes, 
We have on several former occasions noticed the 
Lottery Shop at St. Stephens, New Brunswick, It 
is, in fact, as many other things are on the other 
side of the line, a “ Royal” affair. Indeed an Ex- 
police-something stands as the figure-head of it, 
There seems to bea screw loose somewhere. [n 
this case we at least believe im 
** Protection to American Industry,” 
and on general principles hold it is not right that 
American swindlers should be shut out of the U, 
S. Mails, while Canadian swindlers have free use of 
them. This should be remedied—not by admitting 
the natives, but by excluding all equally. The 
question is an international one, and not easy of 
adjustment. We have in the course of a year many 
Inquiries that are Difficult to Answer, 

There are people in every large city, who adver- 
tise great things in distant papers, who are entirely 
unknown in the business circles of the cities where 
they claim a residence, and are generally not to be 
found in the Directory. Such parties are waifs that 
float upon the community, and have no root—no 
abiding place. They usually have an arrangement 
for getting such mails as may come to them. Some 
of these chaps do not even have an office witha 
‘hole in the door”’ for letters, but selecting some 
building that contains many offices, they contrive 
to be on the stairways when the letter carrier makes 
his rounds, and thus get their letters. We haye be- 
fore us a letter asking about three 


**Investment Companies,”’ 


** Syndicates,” and the like. We can only infer 
that these parties have made great offers—at a dis- 
tance, and feel very sure that the large Western 
City from which the inquiry comes offers safer op- 
portunities for investment than can these parties 
in New York. 

The Batteries Outdone. 

It seems that Electricity, in its various forms of 
galvanism, magnetism, electro-magnetism, is an ex- 
haustless resource for quackery. We have done our 
share in killing off the absurd so-called ‘‘ Batteries” 
—of no more virtue than a copper cent or a five-cent 
nickel, asa remedial agent. But “’ electricity’ turns 
up in varied forms. We have before us the announce- 
ment of a ‘‘ Galvano-Electric Plaster.” It has “an 
insulated wire running the full length of the plas- 
ter, imbedded in the surface of the plaster, prevents 
it from becoming a shapeless mass,” all of which 
is a good thing todo. But we read, ‘one plaster 
can be worn by a number of persons before it gives 
out.”” No, we thank you. For have we not read 
of one of these electro-galvanie things, that it 
‘*draws out” all sorts of diseases, and of another 
that it ‘sends in” all sorts of cures. If we wear 
your old plaster that has been worn by a cross and 
fidgety person, what will be the effect upon our 
own sweet temper’ None of the plasters that 
“can be worn by a number of persons’’ for us. 
Besides, when we called at your shop, and you 
showed us the heart-shaped things, did you not 
tell us that ‘‘the Nitrogen from the body would 
cluster around ” these copper and zine thingamies? 
Now, we don’t want the “ Nitrogen” in our body 
to ‘‘ cluster,’ or to be cutting up any such capers. 
...-The old Inman Recipe dodge, offering to give 
a prescription for all sorts of seminal weaknesses, 
is now being played in the form of an 

Opal Balm for the Complexion. 
It is the old story over again. The recipe calls for 
many things that are to be had, and one or two 
that are not procurable. Directions are given for 
its preparation that can not be followed. The old 
story is repeated. ‘It is of the utmost importance, 
in preparing the recipe, that the juices of the flow- 
ers should not be evaporated at too great a heat” 
—and all the rest of the balderdash, and of course 
winds up by offering the stutf by mail, ‘‘all ready, 
and prepared for use.” It is important to know 
that it will be sent “covered with common browa 
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paper’ ’—so that “no other person could suspect 
what the package contained.”....It is curious to 
observe how the old things that we supposed were 
dead past recovery, will after a while turn up anew. 
As a striking illustration of this, here is 
The Butter Compound, 

which we haye not before heard of for years, sent 
us, of all places in the world, from Boston, It is 
the old story over again. The stuff proposes to 
produce “a pound of butter from a pint of milk.’’ 
A town in Ohio was for many years the head- 
quarters of this Butter Compound, but now it is 
advertised by a chap in New Hampshire. There 
is probably no law that will compel the chap to 
eat the stuff after it is made. 

The Official List of Frauds. 
In January last we gave the list of those parties 
and firms to whom, by order of the Post-Master 


General, payment of Money Orders and the delivery - 


of Registered Letters were prohibited, The list has 
been greatly modified since the beginning of the 
year, and as here presented is complete up to the 
time of going to press, so far as the official records 
go. But there area vast number of minor swindles 
that are not of sufficient importance to be offi- 





cially recognized, and those who are in the list are 
frequently changing their names. 


Allen, H. D. P., New York. 

Ballard, x , 200 Gre enwich-st., 
New York. 

Barrett, F., + é 6, College- 
place, New 

Bartelle, B. ¢. °& Co., Glou-} 


cester. 
“y 7 and 17 Wall 


Baxter & Co., 
st.. New York. 
Benedict & Co., New York. 


Bennington, A. B. & Co., Lan-| 
sing, Lowa, alias Jace Marks; Hamilton, J. B ey 

V., Laramie City.| Harris, James, care of Mr. 
M 


Benton, D. 
Boardman, R. M., Lou’ile, Ky 
Bornio & Bro., N. Orleans,La 
Brain, John C., ‘New York. 
alias Excelsior M’f’g Co. 
Sheffield Fire- ag agency. 
Brookes, Chas. 
st.. New ty 
ag Ce “John, M. D., 
Phila., Pa 
clectic Medical Asso n. 





clectic Med 1 Col’ge of Pa 


Am. Univ’y of Philadelphia. 

Univ'y Coil’e of Pharmacy. 
Burrow, Jone, Bristol, Tenn. | 
Burtnett, H. A., New York. 
Burton, ’B. H. & Co., Chi- 


Til. 
© cateley Alfred, New York,! 
alias Fam’ y Sew’g g Ma-.Co. 
Comb’n Sewing Mach’e Co. 
Standard Sewing Mac’e Co. 
Cautlin, John & Co., Chicago. 
Chase, A. & Co., N. Haven, Ct.! 
Clark & Co., alias Silver Min-| 
, New York. 
Clark, a: G. & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., alias L. G. Clark. 
. Herric 


i 
Combination Sew *g Mac. Co., 
| 


see Alf. Cateley, N. York. 
Commerford, T. J., N. York. 
Commonweaith Distribution| 
Co., i ee Ky.» & N.Y.!} 
Conlon, J. P., 599 B way,N. a 
Cosmopolitan Stamp Co. 
alias eg ap Stamp 
Co., Cumden 
Creighton, W.C. 
Porter & Co., New York 
Crest, John, Elkhart, Ind., 
Au no, . + , alias W. $i 
I ~ Walker. C. | 


Dayton Son 121 aBroesngy 
alias R. Field & Co., N.Y. | 
Doe, John, New Yo rk. 
dias — Jas., 151 Eld-| 


ridge | 
Bell, ey ’ Belmot, David, 
183 Division-st. i 
Clark, M., 50 Delancey-st. | 
Clemens, M., 1681 First-ay. | 
peaks, An. 151 Eldridge-sc. 
Hudson, Jas., 1681 First-av. 
Kent, Thomas A, Lambert,| 
18 Suffolk-st. | 
a: Jas., 50 Delancey-st.| 
Muller, L. Rand, Thos., 88) 
Nen-st. | 
Duff, J. Duff, J, & Co., 42 
Nassau- Bt., New York. |K 
Duffree, Sanning., alias Be U1, 
C&C r’way, N. Y.| 
Edgerton & Co., Camden,N. J] 
Elias, Ellis H.,’ alias Russell! 
& Co., New York, 
Emerson, Jos. Emerson & 
Goss, 180 Broadway, and 35 
Fulton-st., New York. | 
Evarts, Barnes & Co., N. ¥, 
Excelsior Mfg. Co: + alias 
Shettield Fire-arms Agency, 
Chicago, 
; Sewing Machine Co., 
see Alf. Cateley, N. York 
Field & Co., 11> Br’ way, v Y. 
Foxwell, Chas. & Co., N. ¥. 
Frankford School Fund Lot- 
tery, Lowle & Glasg'w, Ky. 
Garcia, I., 187 Ex- -pl., NO. »La. 
George Jas. W. & Co. N.Y. 
Glore, W. Scott, Louis’e, Ky. 
Goldsinith, ‘ & i = Ste- 


ooldwaier, Rao a 





» 128 West- Henry, a Gi 


a., alias Nat’al E: 





Gray, Wm., care of Mr. Sacks 
506 Fif fth- 3t., New York. 
Gr. West’'rn Distribution Co., 
pron Matthews & Co. Kun- 
necke & Co, Cheyenne, Wy 
Gustavus, E. & Co., alias F. 
G. Lindsay, Holston, Va. 
| Hall, H. J. Co., Baltimore, 


| Hamilton, Thos. J., alias Dr. 
Mattison, ver 3 ork. 
Con ee a 


Grampps, 253 E. Ch.-street, 
New York. 
—s oO. 
eply 
Con ath 


W., New York. 
. alias Michael & 
anta, Ga. 
& Co., alias 
Miller, Glens 
‘ Yo& Chester. re 
Herrick, D. P& Co «+N. York, 
Hill, W. J , alias C. “Ww. Whit- 
| & Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
ugusta, 7. and Bat- 


Clarence . 
Falls, N 


tle Creek, Mich. 
Hubbell, W. F., New York. 
Hudson, Harry B., Chicago, 
alias Hudson, Strong & Co. 
Hiull, H. H., alias Unit. States 
Agency, Mt. Winans, Md. 
Sa E. Hunt, Nettie 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 
siecihant, Wm. H., alias West- 
ern Gun Co.. Chicago, Ill. 
Jones. Albert W.. agg K. M. 
Boardman & Co., N.Y. 
| Jones, Edgar W., Ashland, 
Mass., and South Framing: 
ham, Mass., — Harry 
J. Littleton’ & 
Union Purchasing Agency. 
Union Publishing C 
Magnetic Watch os? 
Jorda & Puig. N.Orleans, La. 
Joyce. John P., Coving n, Ky 
Juvenile Steam Engine Co., 
Chicago, Ii], 
Kendall, L. A., Boston, ¥...ss. 
alias Asliman, L.A. 
Bay State Organ Co. 
Eastern Gun Works. 


Inventors’ ve “Manufactur- 
ers’ Assoc’n 

Japanese C uriosity Co. 

New Eng’d Scientific W’ks. 

New a Manut’g Co. 

Paris Art C 

Parisian Photograph Co. 

Peopie’s Paper ’g Co. 

The Welcome Guest 

| Kennucke, F., Kennucke, & 

Co., The “Messrs. + Che- 

yenne, 


Kendrick, Prof, R., lop. 
Kent, Thomas, New Yo 
Kentucky State tases, Co- 
vington and Louisville, Ky. 
= ‘ed York. 
x, H. & Co., Chicago, II. 
Een: R. J., ‘alias Mutual 
= a Nos. 1 
and 2, New York. 
Kratzer, D. A, Burlington,Ia. 
Lawrence & Co., New Yorik:, 
alias Adams, Brown & Cc. 
Allen, Jordan & Co. 
Barnes, Garrison & Co. 
Duft Wm. D. 
Lee, wm care of - Ste- 
phens, 2:2 E, 3d-st. 

Lee, Wm., care of tn: Huff, 
127 Broome st., New York. 
Livingston Univ ersity of Am- 
erica, Charleston, W. Va. 
Lindauer, Chas. F., 184 Mer- 

cer-st., New York. 
Littleton, Harry J. & Co 
Ashland, Mass., and South 
Framingham, "Mass. 
omg § Shirt Co. 


McCall New York. 
veg 5 Ay 35 Broad- 
way, New Yor 


AMERICAN 


| stn, Hugh. 








McKay » Hugh 

& Co., of St. Stephens, New 
Brunswick, & Calais, Me. 

Magee, John Y¥ Laramie 
City, Wyoming. 

Magnetic Watch Co., Ash- 
land, Mass, 

Magnetic Watch Co., South 
Framingham, Mass. 


Marcotte Co., 22 4 New Church) 


st., New York 
Marks, Jace, La Crosse, Wis. 
+ aah B. H. & Co., Chicago. 
y fartin, Geo., 172 Franklin-st. = 
New Y 
Mattison, Dr. +» alias a 
J. Hamilton, New 
Miller, Clarence WW; 
alis, N. 
Muller, L., New York. 
Murray, France & Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Murray, Rey. James, D. D., 
Hadd ontield, N.J. 
alias The Liv ingston Uni- 
versity of America. 


Glens 


easiest ) ULT URI 


Sherman & Co., Mars’ll, a 
Silver Mining Co. i» N. YOr 
Sine, L. D., alias L. De 7-3 
» Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Slocumb, "E, Ellsworth, Bos- 
ton, Mass. me cmon Til., 
Rockland, Mass., alias 
Agents’ Union, 
American Book Co. 


Star Manufacturing Co. 

Suydam, D. P. 

Williams, P. W. & Co. 
Strong, L., Chicago, Ill. 
Smalley & Gale, 35 Broadway, 

New York. 

Smith & Son, 17 N 
st., New York. 
Smith, Geo. R., Coving’n, ky: 


. Church- 


| Smith, L. J., 9 Astor-pl., 


Mutual Stock Companies Nos. 


a 2, New York. 
Napa, F . G. & Co., Chicago. 
Napa, Victor & Co., Chicago, 
Nassau Banking C 0., N. Y- 
— B., 179 and 838 Broad- 
ay, New York. : 
National Banking Co., N. Y.! 
Noelke, Chas. D.S., 238 Grand 
street, New York. 

Paris Book and Novelty Co. = 
Boston, Mass., Rockland, 
Mass., and Chicago, I]l. 
Paris importing House, Chi- 

cago H 
Patroni, Giovanni, Philadei- 

phia, Pa., ? Camden, N.J. 
Pattee, J. M., N a Chey- 


Smith'& Brown, 97 Chry ais 
st. : New York. 
—_ gue Man‘fg Co., Chicago. 
andard Sewing Mac'ne Co. * 
see Alfred Cateley, N. hee 
Taylor & Co., New York 


| Thatcher, Belmont&Co.,N 1 AS 


Tomlinson, James A., N. Y. 
Tully, J 1215 Broadway, 
Ne Em a C. Bell & Co. 
—o — Co., Ash- 
Union’ Publishing A paey: 
South Framingham, Mass. 
Union Silver Plating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
U pington, G., New York. 
Veadero, Ciriaco, oa i), 73, 
Broadway, New York, 
alias Martenez & Co. 


ao Emilio M. 

Wade, C., Elkhart, Ind., Au- 
gusta and Battle C’k, Mich. 
alias C. H. Walker. 


enne, Wyomin 
Platt, I + alias Vm. 
Chicago, Il. 
ro Howitt, 11 Park-row 
d 297 Greenwich Si. Nek! Ve jaterson, yt G. Water- 
Pike: — S., Cheyenne, son, F Ge Calais, Me. 

Wyo. Ter Wallace, J. Ww. & Co., Chicago 
Pniildetphia, Stamp Co., Phi-| Webb, Samuel, 126 and 167 
eT and Camden, Nad: | Broadway, New Y rork. 

Porter W., New York. alias Wilson, Wm. 8. 
Rand, "B., 63 Harrison. st., NY.’ Wilson, Sam. Luthy & Co. 
Rand, § S., care of Mr. Warren, big & Co., alias National 
Chrystie ee New York. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rand, Thos. 0 New York. Ww Mitnexs sc. W. & Co,, Glens 
Remis, 1.G.& Co., ae alls, N. Y., & ag Pa. 
ight. 1 Potter & Co., N. Y. 
Wi cox & Co., Windsor, Ohio. 
Williams, ooo W., Chicagg, 
alias E. G. Napa & Co. 
Victor Napa & Co. 
Paris Importing House. 
Paris Book and Novelty Co. 
John Catlin & Co. 
w —— & Co., 559 Broad- 


Tower,' 


Richimoua, M. J., Cov’n, Ky. 
Robb, Byron H. “9 Cincinnati, 
0., alias American and Eu: 

ropean Secret Service Co.! 
Amer. Detect’e Newspaper. 
Co-vperative Commer'l Co. 
anaes oageineel 


New —— 
Biostrol agnetic Brush Co. way, New Yor 
Incina Co. Wilson ‘David, 959 First- -ave., 
Monit tor Lam Co. ted 7 


Monitor Publishing Co. 
Singapore Tobacco Co. 
Royce, J. M., Grafton, W.Va. 
Royal Manufacturing Co.,' 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Russell & Co., New York. 


ork. 
J. C., oO Texas 
ias A. J. ¢. Wilson. 

Wiateramith, R. C., Lousv'le, 


Zeosth, Theodore, 23 foe < 
row, & 861 Broadway, Y. 





V The Butter and Poultry Market. 


—_ 

Messrs. E. & O. Ward, if not the oldest, are 
among the oldest and most experienced houses in 
the produce commission business in the city. We 
occasionally call upon and discuss with them mat- 
ters of interest to producers. Their views of 
the Butter Market near the end of September may 
be stated as follows :— 

“Tt seems to us that Dairy Butter should now 
come forward to meet the full requirements of our 
market at present prices, or even at a little reduc- 
tion. It would not take a very large excess of 
supply to cause a decline, but to hold for higher 
prices is a question which each should decide for 
himself. The situation is about as follows :—Our 
market is in rather short supply. The amount to 
come forward does not probably differ essentially 
from that of last year. The butter now held on 
cold storage here and elsewhere is quite in excess 
of last year, or of any previous year. During the 
winter our best table butter will be supplicd from 
the Western creameries, and from new milch cows 
Jed heuvily on grain. ‘Oleomargarine’ will be pre- 
ferred to old flavored butter, and can be obtained at a 
cost of from 17c. to 2c. per pound. Farmers 
should consider these facts, and do what seems 
best for their own interest.” 

A Hint to Shippers of Poultry. 

‘““As the season advances, the demand for live 
poultry diminishes. Chickens should now be well 
fattened, and shipped so soon as the weather be- 
comes sufticiently cool, as much better prices are 
usually obtained in early autumn than later in the 
season. Be very sure that the animal heat is all 
out before packing. Pack in small boxes, using 
plenty of clean and sweet straw. Do not draw the 
poultry for this market. Ship so that the packages 
will reach our market about the middle of the 
week.” 


ST. 501 


| Tasmania—Its Climate ou Prespertie-— 
‘*M. D.,” writes from Hobart: ‘Our beautiful 
island is one of the most favored of the Australian 
colonies, possessing a perfect climate, giorious 
scenery, and a fertile soil. There is scarcely a day 
throughout tbe year on which, even invalids may 
not take out-door exercise. Not possessing gold 
fields as in Victoria, we have not made the same 
rapid progress. Still the value of property is 
steadily rising and the population has greatly in- 
creased within the last ten years, For Tasmanian 
sheep (Merinos), enormous prices are given by the 
large flock-owners of Queensland, Victoria, and 
New South Wales, and Tasmanian wool has de- 
servedly a high reputation.” 





Dairy Stables.—It should be ubiaiined at 
the outset by every dairyman, that butter making 
begins at the stable. This includes the feed, and 
the care which the cows there receive. The very 
best Jerseys will not produce the best butter unless 
they have first-class care in the stables. The stalls 
must be clean, and the animals kept neat; even the 
air of the stables must be free from foul odors, if 
the best dairy products are to be obtained. When 
milk is once contaminated, and it is a wonderfully 
active absorbent cf gases, nothing can be done to 
make it perfectly pure again. More butter is 
spoiled ‘‘at the pail,’? than during any other pro- 
cess through which the milk and butter passes. The 
udder is not properly cleaned, or the hands of the 
milker are foul, and in many ways the milk receives 
that which ever after remains to contaminate. 

a es 

Whitewash fer Outside Work. — Every 
spring we have numerous inquiries for a ‘ white- 
wash that will not rub off,” and now these begin 
to come in autumn. Ordinary lime wash will rub 














off and in time is washed off by rains. There are 
two methods of preventing this: One is, to add 
something to the wash, like glue, that will hold the 
particles of lime in place, and the other is to add 
something to the wash that will change the slightly 
soluble lime into an insoluble compound. A quarter 
of a pound of glue, soaked in cold water, and then 
dissolved by heat, may be added to each pailful of 
whitewash. If fat of any kind be added to the 
lime while slaking, a lime soap is formed which 
does not wash off. When slaking lime for a pailful 
of wash, add a pound of tallow or clean fat of any 
kind to the hot and slaking lime, and thin with hot 
water. The Treasury Department wash, used on 
Light-houses, and other Government buildings, was 
given some years ago and is now repeated. Place 
half a bushel of freshly-burned lime in a barrel 
and slake with boiling water; strain and adda peck 
of salt dissolved in water; boil three pounds of 
rice flour in water to a thin paste, and add it to the 
lime ; soak a pound of good glue in cold water, 
and when soft dissolve by the aid of heat, and add 
this, with a pound of Spanish White to the wash. 
Thin to the proper consistence with water. The 
wash is to be applied warm. Whitewash may 
be colored with Venetian Red, Umber, or Indigo, 
adding enough of either to give the desired tint. 
SE IE Rai 


When to Plant Asparagus.—“ M. H. M.,” 
Elkhart, Ind. The books, as a general thing, say 
plant in spring, and the sellers of the plants rarely 
offer them until that season. But in localities 
where the autumn is long and mild there is no rea- 





son why the plants should not be set out then, and — 


there are many reasons why they should be, if the 
plants are at hand. In all localities save where the 
winter comes ou at once, and is very severe, autumn 
planting is preferred. The fact that the soil is 
usually in better condition in autumn, and is pleas- 
anter to work in, and that the work is not so hur- 
ried as in spring, are strong points in favor of 
planting in autumn. Where the season is mild 
and prolonged, the Asparagus roots, as the gar- 
deners say, ‘‘ get a good hold of the soil,” which is 
another way of saying that feeding roots are 
formed, and the plants are all ready to go on 
and grow with the first opening of spring. This 
preparatory work must be done before any growth 
can take place. If plants can be had, we should 
plant in autumn, if local conditions allow. 









































Catalogues Received. 
—— 
Some establishments are so extensive that they issue 


a separate catalogue for each department. Where this 
is the case each catalogue is noticed under the heading 
where it belongs. If the name of a firm or person is 
mentioned more than once in the same list, it indicates 
that it issues more than one catalogue. 


NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS IN SMALL FRUITS. 


Joun Burr, Leavenworth, Kans.—A special descrip- 
tion of a new Kansas Grape, ‘“ Early Victor.” 

Bush & Son & MeEtssner, Bushberg, Jefferson Co., 
Mo.—We have often noticed the completeness and com- 
prebensiveness of their catalogue, and each half-yearly 
appearance only increases our appreciation of its ex- 
cellence. 

ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.--This is the 
25th edition of the Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 
which gives in brief the leading characters of those con- 
sidered worthy of cultivation. The notes of the newer 
varieties, in the preface, are of much value to the novice. 

B. B. Hance, Agt., Red Bank, N. J., makes special 
wholesale offers of fruit and ornamental stock at the 
Rumson Nurseries. 

Geo. S. JossELyn, Fredonia, N. Y.—A list of grape 
vines and small fruit plants, accompanied bya colored 
engraving of *‘ Fay’s Prolific Currant’? noticed by us in 
September of last year. 

J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J., 
— with many novelties, and a special account of the 
‘* Manchester” strawberry, described by us last August. 

Tomas MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa.—This year Mr. 
Mechan gives, in one comprehensive list, properly sub- 
divided, some ideaof his immense stock in every depart- 
ment. 

_ RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Del.—This Nursery 
has long been noted for its attention to peach trees, but 
it is quite as well up with the novelties in other fruits. 

STarK & Co., Louisiana, Mo., offer at the Pike Co. 
Nureery, established over 40 years ago, a full stock with 
many things peculiar to the locality. 

James B. Witp & Bros., at Sarcoxie, Jasper Co.. Mo.. 
have not only fruit and ornamental hardy stock, but 
greenhouse plants. Besides they advise their patrons 
to read the best agricultural and horticultural papers. 


SEEDSMEN, BULB DEALERS. AND FLORISTS. 


Asa rule, seedsmen offer imported, or Dutch Bulbs in 
their season, and so many now offer florists’ plants that 
it is convenient to put Seedsmen and Florists in one list. 


B. K. Butss & Sons, No. 34 Barclay St., New York City, 
besides the usual Dutch Bulbs, offer hardy flower roots. 
small fruits, seeds for fall planting, and a long list of 
florists’ requisites, including dried flowers and grasses. 

Wo. E. Bowprtca, 645 Warren St., Boston. Mass., 
presents his catalogue in the form of the ‘ American 
Florist and Farmer.”’ which is more a magazine and Jess 
2 catalogue than such periodicals usually are. 

ELt“twancer & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., in their de- 
scriptive catalogue of Select Roses, give not only a list 
of the best varieties, but a treatise on rose culture, which 
is very complete. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., No. 35 Cortlandt St., in- 
clude in their autumn catalogue, not only all the bulbs 
of the season, but plants for winter-flowering, seeds for 
fall sowing, small fruits and florists’ requisites. Very 
full with novelties in every department. 

Hoorer, BroTHEeR & Tuomas, Westchester, Pa., in 
their ‘‘ Handbook of Beautiful Flowers,” offer an im- 
mense variety in every department, and the whole is 
abundantly illustrated. 

AucGusT RoELKER & Sons, 44 Dey St., N. Y., offer a 
full list of imported bulbs, with a large stock of florists’ 
supplies. 

Georce Soucu, South Amboy, N. J.—To a lover of 
plants it is a real pleasure to turn over the pages of a 
catalogue like this, where the choicest of the world’s 
floral treasures are recorded in a style beautiful in its 
exquisite neatness and accuracy. If any European cata- 
logue excels this, either in matter or manner, we have 
not seen it. 


STOCK, IMPLEMENTS, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


W. S. Biunt, No. 94 Beekman St., N. Y., sends a 
catalogue *‘ supplementary ” to one noticed some months 
ago. Besides his own “Universal Force Pumps,”’ he 
offers various other contrivances for raising water and 
distributing it about after it is raised, all of which is 
abundantly illustrated. 

M. CarTER, Plainfield. Ind.—An illustrated catalogue 
of his ‘‘Automatic Gate.’ If Mr. C. or any one else 
has a gate that will be “automatic” in winter as well as 
at other seasons, he has a fortune within his reach. 

A. B. Conv & Co., 197 Water St., N. Y.—To carefully 
look through this catalogue with its copious illustra- 
tions, of nearly every implement or machine used in the 
agriculture of our own country «nd otbers, would go far 
towards giving a farmer's boy a liberal education in his 
pursuit. This notice is full, but so is the catalogue. 

THE HARTFORD SANITARY PiumBine Co., Hartford, 
Conn,.. set forth the superiority claimed for their 
‘Patent Glass Water Closet,’ in a neat illustrated 
pamphlet. 

JOHN Q. MAYNARD. 95 & 97 Liberty St., N. Y.. is agent 
for various ‘‘ Labor-Saving Specialties,’ to be used in 
different mechanic arts; such as hoists of various kinds. 
devices for pipe-fitters, carriage-makers. etc., etec.. all 
iNustrated. 

Morris Littite & Sons, England, with an agency in 
the Tribune Building, N. Y.. present a vast amount of 
testimony. gathered in various countries, as to the effi- 
cacy of their ‘‘Non-Poisonpus Sheep Dip and Cattle 
Wash.” 

F. S. Peer, East Palmyra. Wayne Co.. 


sends a full cata- 


Pa.. issues a 


AMERICAN 


neat catalogue of his Jersey Cattle and Cotswold Sheep, 
with pedigrees. 

FARMERS’ MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
Offer their ‘‘Twin Dasher Churn,” and illustrate it. 
: sce ane a a 





American Celery.—An English gentleman, 
much interested in horticultural matters, being 
about to return home after a brief visit to this 
country, asked us to put him in the way of pro- 
curing various garden appliances that he would 
like to take back with him, and also various seeds. 
Among other seeds he asked for some of our best 
varieties of Celery, as he had found that vegetable, 
even quite early in the season, solid and crisp, and 
greatly superior to that at home. The fact is, that 
there is very little Celery seed sown in this country 
that is not imported from England, and other parts 
of Europe, and the superiority that is found in our 
Celery does not consist in the variety, but in the 














| land, No. 12 Cortlandt St. will inform them. 





manner of growing it. In England, except by a 
very few market-gardeners who have learned bet- 
ter, Celery is still generally grown in the old way 
of planting it at the bottom of a trench, two feet 
or so indepth. As the plants grow, the earth is 
from time to time filled into the trench. The up- 
ward growth continues, but a good share of this is 
at the expense of the lower part of the stalks, which 
are robbed of their nutriment, and become hollow 
or “piped.”’ In our method, followed by all ex- 
cept the few who adhere to old ways, the celery 
stalks are first allowed to make a strong, healthy, 
and solid growth. When the growing season is 
about over, these stalks are earthed up and, being 
excluded from light, they become perfectly 
blanched, and at the same time that they are de- 
prived of their green color, they also lose their 
strong flavor, and we have the perfect solid pro- 
duct of a mild flavor, and so much superior to the 
common kind, that our friend supposed it to be a 
peculiar American variety. 

= ae 








The New York Horticultural Society.— 
There are two Societies in this country that do not 
believe in delay in their publications. One of these 
is the Horticultural Society of Western N. Y. This, 
though it holds but yearly meetings, issues a full 
report shortly after the session is over, and while 
the matter is still fresh. The New York Horticul- 
tural Society holds monthly meetings, and instead 
of waiting to give a voluminous “ Yearly Report,” 
in its announcement for each meeting publishes 
what was done at the meeting of the preceding 
month. We thus have not only an account of the 
exhibits, and the awards of prizes, but when an 
essay has been read before the Society, that is given 
in full. As a consequence, when Peter Henderson, 
FE. P. Roe, Samuel Parsons, or any other member, 
reads a paper, those who were not present are en- 
abled to know very soon after, what was said, in- 
stead of the usual waiting well into the next year 
for the information. We do not know how those 
who are not members, can get these interesting re- 
ports, but the energetic Secretary, Mr. James Murk- 
This 
Society needs more than anything else a proper 
abiding place—a hall, and we are assured that that 
will come in the near future. 

ca arn 


American Apples in England.—Messrs. 
Materne & Mayer, who last year kept us advised of 
the apple market abroad, inform us that the ex- 
portation is, at this season, already active. On Sept. 
29th, the sales at Liverpool amounted to 4,000 bar- 
rels, and that on account of heavy arrivals the 
market has a downward tendency. On that date 
sound fruit sold as follows: Baldwins 12—17%s, 
Greenings, 10—14s, N. Spy, 13—15s, King of Tomp. 
Co., 16—21s, Fall Pippins, 8—12s. European cor- 
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sirability of the Society disseminating knowledge 
by means of some such excellent publication a 
the American Agriculturist.”,—His Excellency wag 
afterwards informed that the American Agriculturist 
had already a large circulation in the colony, a 


statement that our subscription books will amply 








substantiate. By the way, we may gay that we 
receive complaints of the large price charged by 
the news dealers for this Journal. The remedy for 
this is for our Tasmanian friends to form clubs and 
send subscriptions directly to this office. 
a en 

Poultry Notes.—Many persons let their poul- 
try roost on trees during the summer months, This 
is well, if care is taken to get the birds securely 
housed before severe weather sets in. If they are 
allowed to remain out-doors amidst frost, sleet, 
snow, cold rains, and howling, bitter winds, they 
will suffer greatly ; their combs and wattles will 
freeze and many will sicken and die from exposure, 
There should be a good supply of gravel, shells, 
road dust, etc., put away as ‘ poultry supplies,” 
to be used during the time that fowls have to be 
confined to close quarters. Poultry, like other liye 
stock, pays if properly cared for. Both profit and 
humanity demand of us good care for our fowls as 
of all other stock. J.R.B. 





arco on 

Privy Contents.—P. Richmond complains of 
the unpleasant task of emptying the vaults, and 
asks what can be done to make the operation Jess 
offensive to the neighborhood. A historian of Ire- 
land had a chapter on snakes. It read ‘‘ There are 
no snakes in Ireland.’’ <A history of our friend’s 
village should read, ‘‘ We have no privy vaults to 
be emptied.”” We have again and again shown 
how easy it is to make an earth closet, and have 
described its advantages. It is a daily comfort, and 
all trouble with the contents of the vault is avoided. 
The value of earth-closet manure is less than it was 


| at one time supposed to be, though it has a value, 





but for the sake of the greater comfort it is better 
to look to some other source for fertilizers. The 
liquid contents of the vault may be mixed with 
dry earth, and as they are removed, placed where 
they can be covered with dry earth. Then fill up 
the vault and contrive some form of an earth 
closet, of which we have given several descriptions 
in former volumes. The ordinary village vault and 
its attendant discomforts should be abolished. 


— 


Rhubarb Culture,—‘“ A.8.,” Coulterville, Ill. 
We do not understand your want of success. We 
have a bed that was put out 10 or 12 years ago ; this, 
with an annual manuring, yields so abundantly that 
we have not cared to make a new bed. Pieces of 
old roots, with a bud to each, are set in highly 
manured soil, four feet apart each way. The plant 
starts so early in the spring that it is well to make 
the planting in autumn. An old root, or clump of 
roots, will divide into as many pieces as_ there are 
buds. It isa mistake to suppose that the plants 
need to be re-set every three years. Besides our 
own, we know of a plantation—that yields well, 
that has been out about 20 years. Each fall a 


| heavy dressing of manure should be put on, and 


this should be forked in when the soil is dry enough 
in spring. During the summer cut away the flower 
stalks as fast as they show themselves. It is pos- 
sible that you have a poor kind. The ‘“Linneus” 
is as good as any ; rootsof this may be had at the 
nurseries; oras it comes true enough for family 
use from the seed, a sowing may be made in the 
spring to get young plants, which, when two 


| years old, may be set in a highly-manured bed. 


respondents advise caution in shipping Fall Pip- | 


pins, no doubt because they decay very quickly. 


—_- a 





The Agriculturist in Tasmania.—In a 
speech before the Agricultural and Pastorai Society 
of Tasmania, Sir Henry Lefroy, Governor of the 
Colony, is reported as saying: ‘‘He did not think 


| that all was done here to develop agriculture that 


might be done, and especially referred to the de- 





- ne . 

Leaves from the Woods make the very best 
of litter; they absorb a great amount of liquid 
fertilizers, and furnish in themselves large per 
cents of potash and other valuable manurial con- 
stituents. Fallen leaves, when burned, give four 
or five times as much ashes as the hard wood of 
the tree which bore them. To this must be added 
the nitrogen compounds that are not burned away 
when the leaves are used as a litter. The richness 
of the surface soil in the woods is due to the ac- 
cumulation of leaves from year to year, which 
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there decay ant alee the fertilizing pre that 
the leaves contained. A good gardener knows the 
virtues of woods’ earth and uses it largely in his 
work. Gather the forest leaves and use them as a 
litter, and gain a double end—a neat absorbent, and 
a valuable fertilizer. 


OTHER JOURNALS 


Combined with the 


American Agriculturist, 
AT REDUCED COST. 


In response to very many requests from our Readers, 
we have arranged to supply some Leading WEEKLY 
JouRNALs, and Monthly Magazines, at the rates below. 
The other journals will be sent one full year from any de- 
sired date, and the American Agriculturist for 1882, (and 
to new subscribers include without charge the numbers 
for 1881 which are issued after the subscriptions arrive.) 


N. B.—All subscriptions for other Journals will be 


promptly sent to their Publishers, and all communica- 
tions about change of P. O. address, missing numbers, 
te" The combined 
prices named below, do Not apply to subscribers sent 
Fifty cents must be added to the to- 


etc., must be sent direct to them 


for our premiums. 
tal Club rate if the name goesinto our premium lists. 
Regular Price We supply 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of the two. both for 
with N. Y. Weekly Tribune........... er 50......$2.30 
N.Y. Semi-Weekly Tribune.. 1.50.....- 3.20 
ie N. Y. Weekly Times.. er bears CN oe Sielora 2.15 
“ N.Y. Semi-Weekly Times.. ee eis S| ER 3.60 
“ N.Y. Weekly World.............. ae 2.15 
+ WW VOM BON, . 2 0450000005 SOO. s< ss 2.15 
‘© Scientific American....... ...... | re 3.95 
‘* Century (Scribner's Monfhly).... 5.50... .. 4.65 
‘* Scribner’s St. Nicholas............ | eee 3.75 
++ Demorest’s Monthly............... vs! eee 3.75 
OP TREE OS MEOMEMNNS so 0500s o0sa eee Bis scien 2 4.65 
‘+ Harper's Weekly.. Ss cicjsinacn eerie: aig 4.65 
‘* Harper's Bazar .... en i | erm 1, 
* AGanic: Monthly... 20.5. cs60000 5.50 4.65 
“ Albany (N. Y.) Journal............ 2.1 
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‘Boston (Mass.) Journal..........-- 
‘+ Boston Weekly Globe..... ....... 
‘* Springfield (Mass.) Republican... A 
si Springfield (Mass.) Union......... OUR sk 2.40 
‘* Mirror & Farmer, Manchester,N.H. 2.50...... 1.95 
‘ Burlington (Vt.) Free Press....... 25 Se 2.50 
‘¢ Hartford (Ct.) Courant............ 3.50...... 2.60 
* True American, Trenton, N.J.... 3.00...... 2.25 
“ Philadelphia Press. ....... 0050600 Riles ose eee 
$6 PMUAGCIPUIA TIMCB 0.4.5 0.6565005 § B00 ss cis'«15 2.60 
© PIStSDUTE TMG PACC. 6... 5 sree sos se 2.30 
a Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer.. 3.00...... 2.00 
* Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution........ 3.00...... 2.80 
‘* Savannah (Ga.) News............. 3.00...... 2.95 
* Cincinnati (O.) Commercial....... Ss ee 2.15 
\S CHIGINBOT THOS. ...6c06 dees cecss | See 2.10 
SS MOlGGD CD.) IMEC... ew asesseccccess E> ee 2.50 
‘© Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal.. 3.00...... 2.40 
*“ State Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.. 2.50...... 2.15 
“ State Sentinel, Indianapolis, Ind.. 2.50...... 2.25 
* Detroit (Mich.) Free Press........ 3.50... .. 2.50 
* Detroit (Mich.) Post and Tribune. 3.00..... - 2.55 
‘* Chicago (Ill.) Inter-Ocean........ POdica's 5's 2.25 
“Chicago (Ill.) Tribune.......... Pe, See : 30 
“ Pioneer Press, BG; Pal... o.c6... 2.65...... 2.25 
“ State Register, Des Moines, Towa. 3.00...... 2.25 
‘* Burlington, (Ia.) Hawkeye........ 3.50...... 2155 
‘+ Lawrence (Kansas) Tribune...... 3.00...... 2.30 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


>. 
NEw YORK, OCTOBER 7, 1881. 

Very excited markets have been the rule, during the 
month, for most kinds of Produce, on unusually exten- 
sive dealings in the speculative favorites of No. 2 Red 
Wheat, No. 2 Corn, and No. 2 Oats, which have been ad- 
vanced materiully, chiefly through speculative influ- 
ences, which have been dominant throughout the inte- 
rior, as well as here, to the almost complete prostration 
of the export and legitimate home-trade interests. 
Wide and sharp fluctuations have occurred in prices, as 
the conflicting speculative elements—bull and bear, of 
which so full and explicit an account was recently given 
by the Editor in Chief of the American Agricultnrist— 
gained or lost control, even momentarily. On the first 
of October, the deliveries of Grain on speculative con- 
tracts were of enormous proportions, especially at Chi- 


cago and New York, but seemed to find protection, and | 
thus failed to lead to marked changes in values. The | 


supplies of Grain continue to accumulate, under the for- 
midable speculative restrictions to the export trade.... 
The visible supplies of Wheat—embracing the hoards at 
dates, 


embraced about 19,494,350 bushels: of Corn, 





27,382,000 bushels ; of Rye, 901,850 bushels; of Barley, 
1,393,000 bushels, and of Oats, 6,468,000 bushels, against 
at the same time a year ago, an aggregate of 14,360,800 
bushels Wheat, 19,812,000 bushels Corn, 664,850 bushels 
Rye, 1,705,300 bushels Barley, and 2,541,900 bushels Oats. 
The unprecedented aggregate of Corn is the remarkable 
feature of the latest exhibit. This aggregate is equal to 
nearly 32 times the average weekly exports of Corn from 
the Atlantic.sea-board—or, on this basis, equal to eight 
months’ shipments. The amountsof Wheat and Corn in 
store at New York alone, at the latest dates, were respec- 
tively, 4,933,900, and 5,188,300 bushels; of Oats, the ag- 
gregate was 2,307,000 bushels. New York has received, 
since Jan. ist, 36,518,600 bushels Wheat, 37,385,800 bus. 
Corn, 3,590,500 bushels Oats, and 4,197,100 bbls. Flour. 
It has exported in the same time, 34,979,600 bushels 
Wheat, 25,378,600 bushels Corn, and 3,667,000 bbls. Flour. 
The deliveries by Canal at Albany, this season, have 
been of Wheat, 10,953,500 bushels, and of Corn, 13,636,000 
bushels, against, in the same season of 1880, to the same 
date, 21,219,700 bushels Wheat, and 27,604,600 bushels 
Corn. The grand aggregate of Wheat in sight--in the 
United States and Canada, and on passage for the United 
Kingdom and the Continent—is now 40,587,000 bushels, 
and of Corn, 29,564,700 bushels, against 30,770,650 bushels 
Wheat, and 25,742,800 bushels Corn, same time last year. 
In the face of these enormous totals, the prevalent 
rampant speculation in this country keeps prices rela- 
tively much higher here than in Western Europe, and 
thus, while arresting exports from our surplus stocks, 
contributes to make a profitable market for other sources 
of supply, to the serious ultimate detriment of our pro- 
ducers, and very probable derangement and injury of all 
our industrial interests. Toward the- close, prices of 
Breadstuffs and Provisions developed more or less of 
weakness and irregularity, and many operators seemed 
apprehensive of the general position, particularly in 
view of the hardening course of the money market, as 
against borrowers, especially of the speculative class 
Cotton also left off heavily. Wool met with a fair de- 
mand and gained in price. Tobacco attracted less at- 
tention; Western Leaf closed easier; Seed Leaf, how- 
eyer, ruling strong. Hops have been in much better 
request, and have been advanced about 2c. @ 3c. per Ib. 
Late English crop roports were of an unfavorable tenor. 
Seeds have been ruling lower, on a restricted business. 
Prices of Fertilizers. 


Nitrate of Potash (9 per cent), per lb............ Tw@ske. 
Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent), perlb.. 34@4 c. 





do. do. (potash 2744 per cent, perlb.. 14@1%Xce. 
German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p.c.), p. ton. $12 00@ 15,00 
Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per 1lb..... 24@2e. 
Nitrate OF SOG, DOF ID. ocisecksdcsgstensenacesicccce iasxe. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent), per Ib.. 54% @6c 


okay Blood (ammonia 13 per wey per ton..... $55.00@60.00 
No. 1 Peruv. Guano,guaranteed, # ton,.........ccceccess 60. 

Soluble Pacific Guano, per ton.............02 seeee 

Excelsior Fertilizer Co., Fine Ground Raw Bone. 














| 
lake ports, in transit, and on the seaboard—at latest | 


| from its ashes.” 







—— — Manure (clay soils), per 1.000 Ibs. - 26.00 
do. (light soils’, per 1,000 1bs 26.50 
ig bo do, “A” ‘Brana (wheat), # 1,000 lbs. 21.00 
do. Tobacco do. do. seeepeehaneesnesneene 
do. Fruit and Vine Manure, per ton............. § 37.00 
do Pure Raw Bone, per ton............. eeccccee 38.00 

Matfield —- PRON Rei. can sedeeedeus once sees 5. 

do. No. 2.. aan eane es 30. 

Homestead Super phosphate, <a ton. A 
do. Tovaccod Grower, POF tOD.....0cccccccccccce 60.00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour, per ton.............cseeceeeces 45.00 
Bowker’s Wheat Phosphate, per —* Puaccoscendemienannee 40.00 
do. Acid Phosphate, per ton.. « 25,00 
do. Soluble Bone, per ton... .. . 35.00 
do. Grain Phosphate, POF BOM... 0000 40.00 
do. Hill and Drill Phosphate, per ton . 45.00 
Stockbridge Corn manure, per ton ......... . 50.00 
do. Potato manure, per ton,, - 50.00 
Stockbridge Rye Manure, per ton..... aes «ee 45.00 
do. Wheat Manure, per ton............. ccoscee 45.00 
do. Seeding Down Manure, per ton.. - 40.00 
Walton, Whann & Co,’s Raw Bone Fhosphate, per ton.. 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, g ground, per ton...... coteeseosecs OU 
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Paint for the Million.—It has given us 
pleasure in past years, to warmly commend to our 
readers the Asbestos Liquid Paints, which the 
manufacturers claim ‘“‘are the purest, finest, richest, 
and most durable.” It will be seen on another 
page, that H. W. Johns’ M’f’g Co. make a special 
inducement between now and the 1st of December 
for those who may desire to test tke ‘‘ Asbestos.” 





Out of the Ashes.— We have received an illus 
trated circular from Mr. D. F. Beatty, the famous 
manufacturer of Organs and Pianos, in which he 
says: ‘‘My factory some time ago was destroyed 
by fire, but ere the embers had ceased to smoke, it 
began like the fabled Phenix of old, to rise again 
He then goes on to say that the 
public can order organs and pianos from him for 
Christmas and New Year’s presents, just as if 
nothing had happened. The wonderful skill and 


| energy which Mr. Beatty has displayed under try- 


ing circumstances shows that he is a_ typical 
American, and will command the sympathy of his 
countrymen who admire push and pluck. 





66 “ Cultivation | of Grasses and weeuine 
Plants at the South.—Last month, p. 422, we 
noticed that a new and revised edition of this useful 
pamphlet had been published. As there was nothing to 
indicate that it would not be sold as formerly, we gave 
the price at 25c. We have since learned that the price oi 
the new edition will be 30 cents. A fact which thos: 
who order the work will please observe. 
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UARE GRAND PEAne,! New { mae, No. 2,200 


5 Octaves, Elegant Rosewood C: Rich Moulding: 
double extra Wrest Plank. Carve Legs and Lye 
Grand French Action, Best fron Frame, all improve. 
ments complete, with stoo! 
book and cover, only, ry 
Fy ot ga Grand, Square & Lg al $125 to 
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Clotting for Men orBoys 


: either ready-made or made cal 
Kiygto order, do not fail to | 
i 2 send. for our Catalogue 
4p. TLARGEST-RETAIL 
| CLOTHINGHOUSE mANERICA 


“FOREST AND STREAM.” 


The American Sportsman’s Journal. 





DEVOTED TO 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
FISH CULTURE, 





FISHING, 
SHOOTING, 
THE DOG, 
THE RIFLE, 


And YACHTING. 





Discusses Questions of Life Interest to every 
Farmer in America. 


Send for a Sample Copy. 
ST AND STREAM PUBLISAING CO., 
ae New York City, N. Y. 
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Sportsmens' Department, 





To meet the wishes and constant inquiries from our 
readers in all parts of the country, we have a Depart- 
ment specially devoted to supplying whatever may be 
desired, in the way of good GUNS, etc.. of any and all 
kinds; Ammunition, Equipments, Fishing 
Tackle, Stuffed Birds, etc., etc. Information 
in regard to all these matters cheerfully given. 


CUNS. 

English Double Barrel Muzzle-Loaders of 
lengths, and bores, from $11.00 to $25.00. 

English and American Double Barrel Breech-Loade’s, 
30 and 82 inches, 10 and 12 bore, from $20.00 upwards—of 
the best makers, such a Colt, Remington, Parker, Baker, 
Fox , Winchester, Forehand and Wadsworth, Scott, Webley, 
Purdy, Westley, Richards, Clabrough, Bonehill, ete. 

Single Barrel Breech-Loaders. — Remington, Forehand 
and Wadsworth, Richards, etc., from $14.00 upwards. 

RIFLES. 

Breech-Loading Rifles, repeating and single shot.—Win- 
chester, Remington, Sharpe, Ballard, Maynard, Marlin, 
Wesson. Smith & Wesson, Stephens, etc. 

PISTOLS. 

Revolvers, all makes, styles, and calibers, from $1.25 for 
22 cal. Nickle-plated 7-shot, and $2.50 for 82 cal. Nickle-plated 
j-shot, up to the most expensive Colts, Smith & Wesson, 
Forehand & Wadsworth, Standard, Hood, etc. 

Ammunition of every description. 

Fishing Tackle. 

Mounted Birds and Animals, in great vsriety. 

N.B.--Nothing is allowed to leave the establishment 
without being carefully examined and approved by compe- 
tent persons. 

All azticles are bought at the lowest rates,and the best 
that the price will allow. 

GUN CATALOGUE FREE. 

Illustrated Sportsman’s Catalogue of Books, et«.. 
mailed, postpsid, on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broapway, NEw YorK 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


A NEW EDITION OF 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’ NOVELS. 


Uniformly Bound in One Set. 
FIVE VOLUMES. 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr. Ed- 


all styles, 








ward Eggieston a very high place as a writer of genuine | 


American fiction, and the immense sale of his works is 
the best evidence of their popularity. A new edition of 
these works is now issued, designed to meet an often 
expressed wish that they could be obtained in uniform 
style, insets. They are bound attractively and uniform- 
ly, in five volumes, as follows : 
HE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. Finely 
illustrated, with twelve full-page engravings, and 
numerous other cuts. Price $1.25. 


HE END OF THE WORLD. WITH 
thirty-two illustrations. Price $1.50, 
‘HE MYSTERY OF METROPOLIS- 
B WILLE. Finely Illustrated. Price $1.50. 
oxy. A TALE OF INDIANA LIFE. HAND- 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 
HE CIRCUIT RIDER. A TALE. HAND- 


somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Price of the Set, Complete, $7.25. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
Sportsman’s Companion. 


Gives outlines ofnear. 













Out-Door Sports 
Pastimes. Con- 


of Horses, Dogs, * ish, 
Birds,and Wild Game 
mim generally — drawn 
Biya} ivom life. Elegantly 
Ti printed, tinted payer, 


: 4 Sent post-paid 


y n receipt of two 
NCE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers of all Works on Field Sports, 
Broadway, New Yerk. 














CENTLEMAN NEEDS.” 
DOWNING’S SELECTED FRUITS. 


Containing only the best Varieties and such as have been 
carefully tested—fully described and including directions 
for their Culture, Propagation, and Management in the 
Garden and Orchard, witha Guide to the selection of Fruits, 
with reference tothe Time of Ripening. Illustrated with 
upwards of four hundred outlines of Apples, Cherries, 
Grapes, Plums, Pears, etc. Selected from Downing’s wrge 
and complete work. By CHARLES DOWNING. 1 Vol., 
12mo. Price, prepaid by mail, $1.50. Published and for sale 
by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR ACENTS. 


RAMBLES Through our 


Country. 

A new, fascinating, and exceedingly instructive Q@eo- 
graphical Game, that entertains both old and young. 
Agents Wanted, Ladies or Gentlemen, 


Now is the time to take orders for Christmas Delivery, 
send for description and liberal terms. Address 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO.. Hartford, Ct. 








ABook of Rare Originality, entitled 


PRACTICAL [ire 


, Etiquette, 
riage. Busi- 
e€88, &Ce read-Eaters are to be Bread-Winners, 
RE volume abounds in striking thoughts, rare information 
and intense common-sense. Full-page colored plates--each 
ONE A GEM. Agen s Wanted Everywhere. 
Send for circular, full description, terms. &c.. address, 


3.©. Mc@URDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pe 
FIR S \ CATALOGUE, just issued by ESTES & 
OE 1 AURIAT, 301-305 Washington Street “ op- 
OLD sposite old South,” Boston, Tilustrated, 
Standard, and Rare Books at very low 
BOOK drices. 


prices. FREE to any address. Send postal. 
rmers»e Makin 


Far to $50 per week aking MANNING'S 
ILLUSTRATED STOCK BOOK. 


r . 3Es, and 400 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ret tee eee work, send at once for particulars. 
Cc. R. BLACKALL & CO., 25 Great Jones St., New York. 








‘““A BOOK THAT EVERY COUNTRY | 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





[N OVEMBRR, 


ON TRIAL! 


THE WEEKLY INTER-OCEAN is now of. 
fered to new Subscribers at the low Rate of 
25 CTS. FOR THREE MONTHs, 
THE INTER-OCEAN IS THE BEST FAM. 
JLY NEWSPAPER published in the country 
and has the largest circulation of any pub. 
lication west of New York. IT Pap 
#17,342.04 POSTAGE ON CIRCULATION 

IN 1880. 

It is the REPRESENTATIVE NEWSPA. 
PER ofthe Northwest. It is an able exponent 
of the principles of the Republican party but 
is not foolishly partizan. 

It publishes the BEST STORIES and has 
the BEST CORRESPONDENTS both in this 
country and Europe. It pleases and interests 
and is popular with the GIRLS AND BOYS 
AS WELL AS THEIR PARENTS, 

Address The Inter-Ocean, Chicage, 


o A Five Cent stamp, a 


ee 

| J ’ Pages 
of Musical News and Instruction, a fj 

O Lithograph Portrait of some musical colette ee r 
much valuable information. Send stamp to ’ ‘e) 


LL. WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass, 








will secure 17 pages of New Music, 19 








“EVERY FARMER AND CATTLE GROWER 
SHOULD OWN AND CONSULT” 
THE MANUAL OF CATTLE FEEDinc. 


Containing the Laws of Animal Nutrition; tt 
Stuff; the Feeding of Farm ‘Auimals, whether for Feu 
Working or 


ing, for Milk, for Growi 

By H. P. AKMSBY, Chemist of the ConnecticucAg unas, 
Experiment Station. With Toy 12mo, cloth. ice, pre- 
paid by mail, $2.50. ALSO: ; 


STEEL on the DISEASES of the ox. 
Being—A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 
OX, or A MANUAL of Bovine Pathology, with an ac. 
count of all diseases peculiar to these Animals, young and 
mature, and method of treatment. By “JOHN HENRY 
STEEL, of the Royal Veterinary College of London. 8yo, 
Frlee prepaid by mail, $6.00. Published and for sale by 





. SES MUSIC tor $1.00.—STODDART’S 
120 TASES TBR a Containing gems of the best 
American and foreign authors. New Operas, Songs, Waltzes, 
Polkas, Quadrilles, Fantasies, etc., etc. Send ten cents in 
stamps for complete catalogue and specimen number to J. 
M. STODDART, No. 16 East 14th St., New York. 





AGENTS! AGENTS! 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

mH A true Story, wild and_sad, by the 

) | | noted author and poet, Joaquin Mil- 

| [ ler. This book, filled with romance 

‘he and adventure, is fascinating as 

" ‘ ~*) anovel, and pronounced by all to be 

The Createst Indian Story of the Age. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN to sell this work. Send 
for circulars and see our extra inducemerts. Address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct. 





place to secure a sound Business Educa 
tion or Spencerian Penmanship is at the 
SPENCERIAN COLLEGE, CLEVE- 
LAND, O. 


Bookwalter Engine. 


Compact, Substantial, Economical 

and Easily managed. Guaranteed 

to work well and give full power 

claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
ylete, including Governor, Pump, 
c., at the low price of 


Ba ) A 











3 Horse-Power....8240. 

4x06 880200 

6% “6 “ arr » 
- 6 “ 4¢ 

















$8 .... 440, 
re-Put on Cars at Springtield,Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
Sprinefield, Ohio, 


or 110 Liberty St., New York City. 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, New York. 

YOUR NAMEPai 
} ancy 

fs » aN SRL on 70 tea 


ful all New Style Chromo Cards, 10 cts. On §9@ all 
Chromo Cards, /mported Designs, (no two alike), Warranted 
to be the Finest Designs published. Sent_by return mail for 
10c. Game of Authors, 18¢c. Wheel of Fortune Cards, 2c. 
saan, Cones cheap. U. S. CARD FACTORY, Ciin- 
onville, Ct. 





7 (VY OUR MRE Pst, we 2 gee 


Bouquet, Scroll, Bird, and Gold Chromo 8. 
Style, Beauty and Quality can’t be beat for 10c. Sample; jv 
cents. Address G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn. 
S10 
¢ Cards, beautiful colors, name 10c. CHAS. KAY 
New Haven, Ct. 
Tan "| Finely printed in Fancy Type on 50 
Jol R NAME all New Style Chrom> Cards {no 2 
alike}, 10c. or 25 Extra Large Chromo Cards, |no 
2 alike],10c._ Agents’ Large Sample Book, 40c. 35 Fun 
Cards ec. CLINTON BROS.,, Clintonville, Conn. 
GILT EDGE AND CHROMO CARDS 
/ with — 10c. Book of Samples 
30 








Lovely Floral, Motto, Hand and Bouquet Chromo 
AY, 











NEW CHROMOS, no two alike, with name, 
10c; 40 transparent, 10c. 
WISE & CO., Clintonville, Ct. 





Elegant Chromo Cards, nate on, 10c. 10 
Packs and Agent’s Sample Book, $1. 
STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Ct. 





CHROMO CARDS (perfect beauties), or 40 
Gilt and Bevel Edge, 10c. 
E. D. GILBERT, Higganum, Ct. 





MADISON SEWING MACHINE has 
no equal. Circulars free. Madison Machine 
Co., 923 Broadway, N. Y. 


$25 


. M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Pad 
0 
70 

GOLD AND SILVER CHROMO CARDS, 
with name, 10c., post-paid. 


20 G. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 












MARSHALL'S - H. King, 
ag nN -¢ 111 CHAMBERS 
> MEp- hos 


Ly 
STREET 

— = VA New Y 4 

LS AWARD- — EW YORK 
zp. % LL - City. 

These Shears retainan EDGE LONGER and better than 
any in the market. : 

One pair has sheared 400 Sheep with one sharpening. 
Bows and bends all of one piece, and not lia»le to break. 


4GoLpD Mrp-@ 





ARGAINS. --“ Model” Printing Press and outfit, com- 
plete for $20; self-inking ‘‘Pearl’’ press, 6x10 in. inside of 
chase, $25; self-inking Model press, 6x10, $35; other presses. 
Send stamp for catalogue of Type and Printing Material for 
sale at sacrifice, C. F.GITHENS,144 N. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


Hardy Perennial Plants 


Are increasing in popularity because they are 
Hardy, their roots living through the winter—and 
Perennial, appearing year after year in the same place. 
They include the most beautiful kinds that bloom all 
through the season, from earliest spring to latest fall. 
Autumn isin many cases the best season for settingout 
rod pe 
Send for free descriptive Catalogue of the largest collec- 





tion in the Country—including Hardy Climbers, Flowering 
Shrubs, Lilies,Phloxes, Ferns. etc. Also choice native plants, 
WOOLSON & CO. Box 180, Passaic, N. J. 


4 ( ALL CHROMO CARDS, New Imported styles, 
o) name in om — ke. 10 cents. 
SLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn. 





Your name on 7@ nice Chromo Cards, or on 
Elegant New Styles, sure to please, for 10c. 
Agents’ Sample Book of all Styles, of Bevel 

Edge & Fancy Cards 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 

" ii’ Present. <A gilt-bound Floral au- 

N ELEGANT Frese: Album only 1c. 47 select 


quotations a story paper & elegant sample chromo free 
aamWitheach. G. W. Bocemsdes, West Haven, Ct. 


ELEGANT New, notwo alike, Chromo Cards, 
( Juame on, 10cents. Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, 


TO YOUNG MEN “rowish's learn steam eD- 


gineering. Send your name, 
with two 3c. stamps, to F. KEPPY, engineer, 


Bridgeport, Ct. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 to ow 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue an' 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 
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THE ¢ ELEBRATED 


WARREN ilk BOPTLIS, 


PATENTED MARCH 234d, 1880, 
Nothing but Glass in 
Contact with the Milk, | 


Satety Shipping Boxes, 
Quarts, Pints, 4 Pint, 
Cream. 


Descriptive circular on ap- 
plication. 

Warren Glass Works Co., 
FACTORY. 
Cumberland, Md. 
44 College Place, 
New York. 














Cheapest and Best. No in- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 
Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal for ee ulars. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


AM ERICAN 


7 








Son'eox CHURAS. 





Novelty eeiienmens* 
us 


I offer as the simplest, 
hea pest, and best Incubator in 
the market. Costin less than 3 cts. 
per day for oil. Holds 100 Eggs. 
Price, $30.00, aay for ship- 
ent. Also Novelt % H qre 
Mothe ers. Pric $19.50 
%1:2.50. C irculars ‘siving ‘ull par: 


ag my on 4 
A. ATKINS, ¢ Orange, N. J. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and > ——. de- 
vored entirely ea oultry ever 
Bs per ye splendia ly tlustraved. 








er year. American 
ultr: Yard. the only weekly 


existence, $1.50 ie year. Bot 
ers for $2.00. sample copy 
oth mailed on receipt of nine 

poten in jn postage stamps. 

Address H.H. STODDARD, HaRtTForpD, Cr. 


200 od! AL GILMAN PLYMO TH 


§ forsale. Satisfaction guarantee 
$1 0,00 A Pair for Bronze and Narragan- 








PEIDAS Delaware Station, New Jersey. 

sett pearmeya. Hookertown Brand. Bred 
years for size and beauty. 4 

ie ore Nov. 1st. Address. 


er cent discount for orders 
. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


HIGH CLASS POULTRY FOR SALE. 


Chickens. og Bantams, $8'p a. for circular. 
(2 - Torksht y prodiaree. $18 pair. 
ER H. HE WITT, Witfiansebure, Blair Co., Pa. 








HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
The Improved 


The Globe Washboardl union cHurn. 


Is Still the Best. © 
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2 = | It is Warranted to be 
~f all right. a = no 

= =f risk in bavi ng o1 

2 & Send for Circulars with full 

in a details of either or both these 

ph « * articles to the 


UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo. Ohio. 


THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


Sweeps the Field. 

Special Premium of a Silver 
Medal at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. 
_ For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutely unequaled, 





No. 316 Race Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








AMERICAN BIRD PANCIER 


How to Breed, Rear, and Care for 
Song and Domestic Birds. 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


BY D. J. BROWNE, and DR. FULLER 
WALKER. 
ILLUSTRATED 


This valuable and important little work for all who 
are interested in the keeping of Song-Birds, has been 
revised and enlarged, and is now a complete manual 
upon the subject. It treats of the best known and most 
valuable foreign and domestic Birds of Song, giving full 
directions for their care, breeding, domestication, etc. 
The diseases of birds are noted, and their re medies 
given. Thechapters on the Canary Bird, Pigeon. etc., 
are very full andcomplete. All whoown valua le birds, 
or wish to do so, will find the new Fancier indispensable. 
Price, paper cover, post-paid, 50 cents. 


ADDRESS 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF RURAL BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN, 


751 Broadway, New York. 


BEE 


L E. RANSOM, 3% MAIDEN LANE, N. 
¢ Importer of Annatto and Dairy G folor ing. 





Send for a sar 1e copr Se 





THE WEEKL }RNAL. 
8 THOMAS G. owatx, tty I. 
Y. CITY. 








BLOODED LIVE STOCK. 


Now on hand choice Cotswold and Southdown Yearlings 
and Lambs. Chester ee ie Yorkshire, Berkshire, Poland- 
China, and Jersey Red _ Pigs. 
Scotch Collie She Ba Pt s.Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address, W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty. 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 
Also — Pa horn (rise by gy EGGS, @ $1 per doz., 
and B.B. R. antam Eggs for Hatching imported), @ 
#1. y per aa. < new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


. WwW. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 


Weight of T Ohioim d 
2, SOGCHESTER WHITE HOGS. 


Gt HI for description of this famous breed ; 
also cattle, sneet and fowls. L. B. Silver, Cleveland, 0: 


“POLLED ANGUS 


Or Aberdeen Cattiec. “aid 
FRANK B. REDFIELD, of Batavia, New York, is breed- 
ing and importing, these famous cattle. 
END FOR CATALOGUE. 


EGISTERED 
SERSEBEY BULLS. 
The undersigned offers for sale two yearling JERSEY 
BULLS, from_the aoe butter Strains. For particulars 
apply to JAS. C. FARGO, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A book devoted entirely to Piymovurn 
Recxk fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS 
_ a@ book on curing PouLTRY DIsEasEs, and 

another entitled How To FEED Fow1s. 
= ne, of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. SroppaRD, Hartford, Ct. 


REMEDIES FOR 
HORSE DISEASES, 


Prepared by PROF. J. A. GOING, 


Veterinary Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 


























Going’ s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 

Going'‘'s Tonic Powder.--The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. e Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder. — For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 


These remedies are each put uy up in tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. ey will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 band package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Ad 


PROF. J. A. GOING, 
P. O. Box, 938, New York City. 


«prominent Agencies. —Portland, Me., James Bailey 
; Providence, R. 1., T. W. Rounds & Co., ie ba = 

Sie “Boston, Maen,” G: C. Goodwin & Co. + 38 
Worcester, Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main’ 8t.; Piiladelphia: 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 15 No. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, _. Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St.; Richmond, Va., S. S. Cottrell & Co. ‘@ 
1,303 Main St.; Charleston, S. C., Cha eau & Heffron; Lou: 
isville, Ky., R. E. Miles, 52'W. Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. 
‘A. Mellier, 709 Washington Ave.; Cleveland, O., Dr. F.S. 
Slosson on 3t.; Detroit Rg Geo. E. McCulie 

and J. A Tay ylor; Chicago, IIl., n Schaack, Stevenson 
Co., aiso S. Laylor & Co. ist E,"Madison St St. Paul, Minn. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler ; Boise City, Idaho, W.H Nye & 
San prenesses: Cal., & W: nehester, Oe Ba ag St; -§ 
Pueblo, Col., .& H. wr. Jones: ; New Orleans, L 
Jackson, 873. Necqeates St. 





Pte evoted entirely to poultry | 











Also a fine lot of genuine | 
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ype PEOPLE HAVE PROCLAIMED— 
THE CLYDESDALE 
THE KINC OF DRAFT HORSES. 
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POWELL BROTHERS, 


SPRINGBORO, CRAWFORD Co., Pa., the most extensive im- 
vd yh in America of CLYDESD: ALES, the best breed 
Dr raft Horses in the Vorld. The largest and finest collection 

on the American continent. 

Also breeders of TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, and im- 
porters and breeders of HOLSTEIN and DEVON CATTLE. 
Catalogues sent free. Correspondence solicited. Mention 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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oCraet - — -- . N ew York. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each year. Circular and information can be h wed on ap- 
plication to - LIAU FARD, M.D.V 
ean of the ‘Faculty. 


THE NEW SHEEP DIP. 


Little’s Chemical Fluid. 
(Patented in U. S. July 3, 1877.) 
Morris LITTLE & Son, Sole Proprietors & Manufacturers. 


Po aon ua and best Dip of the day; is fast superseding 
all others 

Increased growth and improved quality of the wool more 
than pays cost of the Dip. 

Price per gallon, $1.80; 10 ane and upwards at $1.65. 

Send stamp for U.S. testimonials t 


T. W. LAWF ORD Gen’] Agent, 
My A gency, established April, 1879. 
No. 296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, ina. 


MUTH’S 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 


AND 
UNCAPPING KNIFE. 
The Extractor is made 
of all metal and is al- 
ways ready for use, 
eisily cleaned, and 
will last a life-time. 
In fact, they have only 
to be used to be ap- 
preciated. Every Bee- 
Keeper should send 
for my circular giving 
details regarding the 
care of bees, and how to get the 
most Honey. — 
















| 
ll — 


LTucravqnermaet 





CHAS, MUTH, No. 976 
ee Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


2" FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a N BEES ST ea of our 
HLY GLEANINGS IN BE RE, 

with ‘a descriptive rice-list of the latest im roventents = 

Hives, Hone xtracters, | Artiste a 

tion quey oxes, all book a 3e curnals, 4 and ‘every- 

thing pertaining to Bee Cult — Not hing Patented, _— 

ply send your address ¢ a Rot card, roritten 


pict 
Medi inn O = a 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


(Pat. July 15, 1879). Cuts Washers of 
Leather or Rubber for carri es, Wagons, 
mowing machines, and small machinery, 
from (3 to5 inches in diameter. The best 
and cheapest Washer Cutter made. Sent 
by mail, prepaid to any address, on receipt 
of 50 cents. Liberal discount to Agents. 


WILLARD BROS, & BARTLEY, 
Cleveland, 0. 


IT IS WORTH A HUNDRED DOLLARS 


to any smoker to know that ave are putting up a very fine 
Havana filler, with Connecticut wrapper—equal in flavor to 
cigars generally sold at 10 or 15 een re we are selling 
to consumers and the trade at $4a hundred. We will sella 
box containing 25 to one re of Ly United States, postage 








. Address 
— VILLAGE 8 et s1 Br DRE Co OMAN Y thy Dealers 
Bridgeport, Gonn. 


E. & 0. WARD, “FRODTEE cone 


(ESTABLISHED 1845.) rors "ror C1 Circular of Great Value, 
tions for_shin 
fon full instructio rE nd PRODUCE. 


TLTRY, GA 
_ No. 379 w 


as = on 
Ref., Irving National Bink. New York City. 
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ENJOY J A cu P OF GOOD TEA. 


3%: LBS. of our celebrated 


SUN-SUN CHOP THA, 


the Finestand MOST BENE- 
FICIAL Imported, sent_ by 
Mail on xece! t of B50. 


t tisa BLAC 
Fen oaths CR EEN net 
MME v. 


thereat American T¢aCo., 


IMPORTERS, 
31 and 33 VESEY ST., 
P.O. Box 4235, 


UNION PACIFIC RY. LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Long Sum- 
mers, Short Winters. 





NEw YORK. 





Specis] Inducements to Land Seekers, 
Those going West will find it to their advantage 
to send for information, which wil] be mailed free. 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Q@™ Refer to this advertisement. ag 


Apply to 








Over 1,000,000 Acres 
of Choice Farming Lands in 
the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
lowa R. R. Land Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 





|9N0 NNN ACRES CHOICE LANDS | 
DAKO: A 


MFP 8 


ALE AT Se a 6 PEK ACRE ON 
ERM S Apte FARE & LOWFRE/GHT 
S.FOR GUILE fsa NW TAINING 
& FULL we he MATION. ADDRESS 
CHAS.&£.S4(WN ONS, 
LANO COME C.&NWA ¥ CHICAGO, (LE 


—TTEDI 500 THRIFTY FARMERS to 
W ANTED!! 500 THRIFTY FARMERS to 
settle in ‘ies rapidly Governing | Dairy and Farming 
Districts of Northwestern Iowa mproved and unim- 
proved Farms for sale or to rent, upon favorable terms, 
Pith rivilege of purchasing. For information address, 
SAMPSON & FRENCH, Storm Lake, Buena Vista Co., Iowa. 








Short 


ARYLAND FARMS $7 | ~ 25 per acre. me 
ata- 


pA winters hom summers, healthy climate. 
logues free. H AMBERS, Federalaburgh, Md. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments, for sale A 
MoAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


y i nN a acts 
200 MARYLAND FARMS, ! Tzscts trom 30 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphict and 14 showing location, ree. 
Address Cc. KE. SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


LANDS ano HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOUR 
1,000,000 h-. ye bi, Timber and BE rie Lands 
along the line of the “ x30 and San Francisco R.R. for 
sale at from $2.50 to oP acre on seven years’ 
time. Excellent for od 3g Pad and Farming. The best 
Tobacco region in the West. Short winters, convenient 
markets, superior schools, low taxes, healthful climate, 
good society. Free transportation from St. Louis to pur- 
chasers of land. Send for Maps and Circulars. 
W. H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 

TEMPLE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BEST WEA! 


wo GRAZING LANDS anc rouno ox 
we NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


i# MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN {88 


Low PRICES; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Act. 


St. Paut, Minn 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
a cheap. Catalogues free. 


F ARM S.8 P. GRIF ITH, Smyrna, Del. 


00 FARMS at Ironworks Mills, in the State of Mo. 
Correspondence solicited with 
HENRY S. EVANS, No. 713 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HE GARDEN SPOT OF MARYLAND.”’ 











ee 


25 
sale. New Pamphlet and 
BAKER & BARE 








free. Address 
R, Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 





PENSIONS 


Secured. Also Bounty, Back-pay, Increase of Pensions. New 
and Honorable Discharges, Patents, &c. Thousands entitled 


New Laws. Nowis the time! Do not delay ! Soldiers, W id- 
ows, Children, Parents, Brothers and Sisters entitled. Have 
ty? claim investigated. Apply at a Send two stamps 
r blanks and inet etions, ie omplet e, t 
JENKINS A. FITZ S. CLaIm AND PATENT 
ATTORNEY, P. O. Box 7 4 AS D.C. 


PENSIONS. 


Every wound or inju ury, even by accident, or any disease, 
entitles a soldier of the late war to a pension. All Pensions 
by the law of January, 1879, begin BacK at date of discharge 
or death of the soldier. All entitled should apply at once. 
Thousands who are now = Yay weapon are entitled to an 
increase. Soldiers and widows of the war of 1812, and Mex- 
ican war are entitled to pensions. Thousands ve yet a 
to bounty, but do not know it. Fees in all cases $10. Pay 
for every description of war claims collected. Employ an 
Attorney residing in Washington, who can give personal at- 
tention to your business. American and Foreign patents = 
tained on short notice. Land warrants PROCURED, npafor 
andsold. Homestead claims eeoosouted. Send two stamps for 
pension and bounty laws. Address T. FITZGERALD, 

Claim Agent, Lock Box 422, Wesninston, D.C. 


PATENTS. 
W. H. DOOLITTLE, 


(Late Ass’t Commissioner of Patents). 








Attorney at Law and Solicitor of Patents. 


No. 916 F Street, Washington, D. C. 














American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 

For One or Jwo Subscriptions, One Year, the price 

will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE. ] 

Three Subscribers one year........ $4, or $1.33 each. 

Four Subscribers one year........ $5, or $1.25 each. 

Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 each. 

Six Subscribers one year..........$%, or $1.17 each. 

Seven Subscribers one year.........88, or $1.14 each. 

Eight Subscribers one year. ...... $9, or $1.12 each. 

Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 

{#2 Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....§@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British America, 
except to British Honduras. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to Cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 39 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.5 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each_ Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 24 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 





0 Finest Mar Map fr Farms of all sizes for 














GRATEFUL — -COMEORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


— - a ge herb 
“ a thorough know e of the natural Jaws 
the operations of —s and motrin —e 
careful application of the properties of well-se} lected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has A..F our breakfast tables with 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us many hea "7 
doctors’ bills. It is bythe ju myers use of such articles of dig 
that a constitution may adually built up until s¢ 
<> toresist every tendency todisease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us,  senty to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. ye may escape many a fatal shaft b 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood oy a 2 Dro d 
ee vamp igen sake ae Porstes apron {iad e 8 ly wit! 
oiling water or mi in tins (only 44. band fb), mt 
J AMES E EPPS & CO.,Homceopathic Chomiste Dabs 
New York and Chicago: SmirH & VANDERBEEE. 
Want 


We 


CANVASSERS 


in every county in the United States, 
to introduce our new washboard, 

THE ARLINGTON, 
which is superior to anything before 
offered. Good profits can be made by 
farmer’s boys during the dull season 
on the farm. 

Write for terms to Agents. 

TYSEN & TOTTEN, 
24 Dey St., New York, 














GERMAN CARP, 


Bred and for sale by G. FINLEY, Pittsburgh Pa. Also Gold 
Fish sent by express. Send stamp for circular, with direc- 
tions for culture and information relative to ponds, etc., etc. 


AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sell our Nickel Plated Home Lamp, an improve- 
ment on the Student Lamp. Why? Because it is the 
safest and best * the world; can_be attached to the Sew- 
ing Machine, Piano, Desk, ete., and turned in any direction 
to suit the eyes; can not be u upset ; has a convenient 
match box and filling indicator. The religious papers in- 
dorseall our claims. Our agents mite as high as $ 
per day, proves it a bonanza. Its e price, liberal 
terms, and rapid sales, surprise old agen’ 

Address, HOME MP CO., Cincinnatl, 0. 


My Fence can be built without di 
| se holes, and costs 25 cts. a ro 4 
han post and board. Itis — 
ing, is not patented, and my treatise on 
fencing not only illustrates and de- 
scribes it, but also pe gel all the new 
kinds of "fence, and will save $25.00 on 
every 100 rods built. Send 3 3 ‘ets. for it, 
and I will mail with it your choice 
of one of the following Premiums 
0.1,1 Dozen paper hankerchiefs; TNO 
wean e s Horse Book, 100 p.p.: No. 3, 
The ry A ° er to Mammoth Cave 


= , & — = Boxwood 
F oning Bate ona 
LDO F. 


imabere Addre 
ROWN, Box 75, Oxford, Ohio. 
Or any other kind, you can file yourself with our New 
Machine so that it will cut Better than ——. The 
teeth will all remain of equal size and shape. Sen 
on Receipt of $2.50 to any part of the “United ‘States. 
Illustrated Circulars free. Address 
E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 





















recommend 
them. 






FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate), each insertion 
Last Page, a ee: Dy $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken tor less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per ag each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
B"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs receive 
Address ail orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 71 Broapwayr, N.Y. 

















